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IVIL SERVICE of INDIA. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CLASSES on the Subjects of the Further “dogg See for 
selected Candidates ; :—Sanskrit, Prof. Goldstiicker, as —Ara- 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED 
on the 1st, and RE-OPENED on the 8th SEPTEMBER, 
1863. No Visitor can eanained be admitted from the 1st to the 7th 





Prof. D.—Persian, Prof. Rieu, Ph. D.— Mast 
Bee ‘Abdoollaly— Bengalli, Prof. Tagore—Gujarati, ie Naoroji 
—Hindu Law, Prof. Tagore—J urisprudence, Prof. Sharpe, LL.D. 
—Political Economy, Prof. Waley, M.A. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Office of the College. 
HENRY M cape M. An, Dean of the Faculty 


of Arts and Law: 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON,  Beoretary to the Council. 
_ August 25, 1863. ¢ 


ING’S COLLEGE, “London. —The PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC vant ae under the Superintendence 

t GEORGE DAW M.A., will be OPEN for PRIVATE 

INSTRUCTION on yo after’ MONDAY, September 2lst.— 

Prospectus of terms, &c. may be ? Ce mapplioaion at the Office 
of the College. R. ¥ D.D., Principal. 





inclusive. 
‘A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 
_ British eiieih August 25, 1863. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE Ocroner 1, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. Pacer, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Coo 
gah lg Anatomy—Mr. Skey and Mr. Holden. 
ology and General Anatomy—Mr. — 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odlin; 
Demonstrators # Anatomy— Mr. Callender and Mr. Smith. 











ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The Office 

of LECTURER in NATU RAL PHILOSOPHY being now 
VACANT, the Council are read; ei receive APPLICATIONS for 
the same. ~For eo ets, apply 
J.V “TON NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT will OPEN on THURSD a the 
ist of ousion with an Introductory Lecture at 8 p.™., 
Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. A Prospectus, containing full partioalate, 
may be obtained by application, or by letter marked on the outside 
* Prospectus,” addressed to the Secretary’s office, King’s College, 
London. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 











of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 
veent SESSION, commencing May 1, 1864. 

Materia eS Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Harri 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 

Midwifery—Dr. G 

Comparative Anatomy— r. Callender. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odling. 

The Hospital contains 650 Beds, and Clinical Lectures are de- 
livered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. | — Dr. Farre and 
— Black ; On the Spor, (rede: Cases, by M Sony kag Mr. ig 

Mr. Paget ; on of nen, Dr. Green! 

“Collegiate istablichment Students can wae within the 

ital walls, oat ot th e Col te yy tions. Some of the 

eachers connected th thon ospital also receive Students to 
reside with them. 





ING +S COLLEGE, London. — WARNE- 

FORD SCHOL ARSHIPS. —The Council of King’s Colle 
London, hereby give notice, that the following Scholarships or 
the Encouragement of the peor ae Education of Medical Stu- 
——— will be given in October, 1863, viz.,— 

Two Scholarships, of the value of 251 per annum each, to be | 
held for three years, and Three Schelashhon, of the value A 251. 
per annum each, to be held for two years. 

Candidates must be matriculated students of the Medical De- 
partment, and ioe puree rpetual pupils of the Hospital. 

The first Winter Session must commence in October, 1363. 

The Examination will be in the following subjects :— 

1. Divinity.—The Book of Genesis ; the Meigs ook according to St. 
Luke, in Greek ; the Church Catechism, with Scripture Proofs. 

2. The Greek “and Latin Classics. —Xenoph on, Anabasis, Book 
IL., Virgil, Georgics, Book I., Aineid, 
chi Engli ish Language and History. —Cowper’s Task ; the reign of 

arles 


4.3 Mathematics.—Arithmetic $ Algebra as far as and including 
Quadps ratic Equations; Euclid, Book I. ; hook II, except Props. 8, 
9, 


5. The Modern Languages.—French—De la Grandeur et de la 
Décadence des Romains, par Montesquieu; German—Gross-Hof- 
finger’s Erzherzog Karl von Oesterreich. 

= ual number of marks is assigned to each of the five sub- 
want of sufficient aot ings Lt, in Div vinity eee dis- 

e€ 


q xa may omit any 
— subjects which they think proper. 


Laat. =— particulars apply to J. W. Cunnixcuam, Esq 
Secre BR. W. SELF. D.D., Priasioal” 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 














Director. 
Sir Reseneak IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &e. 
PR. ng the Session 1863-4, which will commence on the 6th of 
r, rm the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 
. Chemistry— yA A. W. Hofmann, Li. D. F.R.S., &e. 
“prereg y John Percy, M.A. F.R.S. 
. Natural History—By T. H. Hoaxes ERS. 
Mining 3 By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 





sien anene 


Applied Me Mechanios—B Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
. Pi ogg J T. Tyndall, F. 
pinstruction in Mechanical Sacks. by Rev. J. Haythorne 
The > Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of 
= Be ogee 
ils are received in the Ro: pzet College of , eomaiotey (the La- 
bend ry of the School), ‘under the direction o mann, an 
in the under the ie: of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to ee Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at redu’ ced pri 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others e 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced i. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 
For a _ Prospectus and information, oly at at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


XETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.— 
Victor The Lord Bishop of Boser. 
Council—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Principal— Thee Rey. E. Harold Browne, B.D. Norrisian Professor 
Divinit p Caeners , Canon of Ex 
Vice- e Principala Th e tev. ay te of "Exeter College, 
ganar 5 and the Rev ‘W, Hardy- late Fellow and A 








| Seven Scholarships, varying in value from 201. to 50. are awarded 
| ey apo Further information pespesting these and other de- 
H tails may be obtained from Mr. Holden, Mr. wy 4 any of 

the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or at t to- 
| mical Museum or Library. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY and 


SCHOOL of MEDICINE. 
The SESSION of 1863 -64 will commence on n WEDNESDAY. ° 
October 1. 





HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


Physicians—Dr. Vose, Dr. Turnbull Dr) a 
House Surgeons—Dr. Rawdon and Mr. 


A Nes ATHENUM for GERMANY and 
RASTERE S Beas. -- Mz. . eee DENICKE, of 
ince that he made i me oe for a 
a pa “supp sot THE ATEN RUS JOURNA 
on 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers fr 2 six 
monthe: and 6 _ twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicke, Leipzig, G 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—BROWN & 
GREEN will shortly REMOVE to their New Premises 
72—74 stg ooo Within, a few doors from their present 
ent. These Premises will afford additional aceommo- 
dation for the exhibition mo their Patent Prize Medal Ranges. 
r Grates, &c., and for the more extensive Manufacture of 
all Rescriptions of Hot-Water Baths and Steam Works. 
81, Bishopsgate-street Within, July, 1863. 


Atte y® Grirrins, 44, Hich Ho.porn, W.C. 


T. MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 
Seals, Dies, plates Brasses, Herald Painting. Crest on 
on Seal, Solid Gold 18 Carat Hall-marked Ring, 

Illustrated Price List post free. 


J oy BROTHERS, Opticians to the Royal 

d Government, beg ‘to give notice that they Save 
REMOVED. a their jamporaxy am gua at Charing Cross to 
No. 449, STRA) way). 


Tas BURIAL-PLACE of JOHN LOCKE, 
—The Church of High Laver, near Ongar, Essex, the last 
resting-place of this ss shristian Philosopher, is now in process 
of restoration; and it is pro to repair his Tomb, which is a 
very plain one, and much Tilapidated : and, if sufficient funds can 
be raised, to erect some more worthy memorial of him. —Subscrip- 
tions fe for this object will be thankfully received by the Rector. 
UR OWN CORRESPONDENT.—An 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, Graduate in Arts, who resides 
vy ml in Paris, where he is set with one of the 
leading Jo’ ,and has access to the best sources of Political 
and iiflececy Information, would be hawer to supply a Provincial 
Newspaper with a PARIS LETTER once or twice a Week. 
i me Guinea each Letter, of about one column.—Address 
L. D., Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, No. 11, Paris. 


REPORTER on a DAILY PAPER, 
and Graduate of London, poensbotned to London and Pro- 


vincial Journalism, desires an ENG MENT as Editor, Sub- 
Baie, or Reporter.—Address B. A., 41, Gibbons-street, Ply- 
mouth. 











Die, 73. ; 
engraved with Crest, “2 Guineas. 























Surgeons—Mr. Stubbs, Mr. a Mr. eB Bickersteth 
Dental recto $nai 
The Hospital contains 235 all in addition to which, wards to 
contain 40 re the special treatment of diseases of women— 
are being built. The number of in- C= admitted is upwards 
of 2,300 annually, and 2,300 surgical casualties were last year 
treated as out- pa atients. 
a — Lectures are regularly delivered by the Physicians and 
jurgeon! 
Six ——_ and Six Clinical Clerks are elected quarterly from 
amongst the house and out-pupils of the Infirmary. 
LECTURES.—WINTER SESSION. 
Pulqaiates and Practice of oe Long, F.R.C.S.E., and 
Mr. E. R. Bickersteth, F Edin., Surgeons to the Royal 
ni — 
ciples ond Practice of Medicine—J. Cameron, 
1.R.C.P., Physician to the Southern Hospital. 
Patho! Slony __Desoxiptive and Surgi: 


4 ag Jas Surgeon to > she ‘Livery at 
Workhouse Hospital Hi. Waters, RCP, 


Physician to the Northern p A A. pear hee MD., 9 
Demonstrator of Anatom: 
Chemistry and Pharmacy—J. "e. Edwards, Ph. 
For further meee, -y sapere the Secretary ~. the School, 
CHER, 13, Mornington-terrace. 


HE NORFOLK and NORWICH 

FOURTEENTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL PReTiIvAL, 

in AID of the FUNDS of the principal CHARITIES in the 

Counts ¢ of Norfolk and the ny 2 of Norwich, at St. Andrew's Hall, 

on MONDAY, the 14th da; f September, and four follo 

days, under the patronage = Her sot” Wal the Gaeen, their Roy: 

Highnesses the Prince and Princess les, and the Royal 

aamty. Madam Fn Sherrington, 

me Weiss, Miss Wilkinson, Miss ‘Palm er, and. Madlle. Tre- 

or — Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 


M. a 
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cep eee 
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belli; Mr. Sims Reeves, Si 
ley, Mr. eiss, and Signor 
On MONDAY yvenies. Judas Maccabzeus.” 
On WEDNESDAY Morning, a — Oratorio, entitled ‘Joash,’ 
Silas; aS of Sacred Music, by Pergolesi, est, Haydn, 
i Beethoven, and Handel ; and a 


,* eek ? 

On FRIDAY Morning, ‘ Messiah.’ 

On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY Ev 
Grand Miscellaneous C Joncerts, Larne a A Mr. Benedict's Can: tata, 
* Richard Coeur de Lion,’ Mr. Cusi and S 
from popular, —— and the manaienl eal of 
composers. The Band and Chorus will aaa of about 400 Per- 
formers. ERE ass 

r. B 


On FRIDAY Evening a Grand Dress Ball. 
I. 0. HOWARD TAYLOR, Hon. Secretary. 


DANISH LADY is desirous to _— res 

tion - the DANISH bAnes age 2, Le 
street, Burton-crescent. pane © h Legation, 2, rely 
Cumberland -street, freet, Hyde P 
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Tw 
tor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The College is designed for Graduates of the Vtoemitics who 
desire to prepare themselves for Holy Orders.—For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. the Principat, Exeter. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 26. 





YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
The JUNIOR TERM commences SEPTEMBER 16. 
The SENIOR TERM NOVEMBER 2. 
taining Terms and Names of Professors, may 
bel had on application. 





(rr astorot French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSORUL, 
Author of ‘ Firs - Book. Philolog, 
PAL Blocution TWO OLANGUAGES TAUGHT in thesamse 

Lesson, or alternately, on the same Termsas One, at the pupils’ of 

af! 4 house. h langeege e spoken in his: PRIVA' TE Lessons, an 
lect CLASSE! 4, . i ~ —— Prepereeen. 7 on for all 
SS ursui % vel and Civil Service 
Examinations, ~ 9 OLD BUND STREET, PT PICCADILLY. 


BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, long accus- 

tom zed J nae pe duty, would accent F 3 PRIVA oma®. 
INCY, service as Secre rarian, Accoun’ 

x on occasion, rv a trustworthy and other self. Testi- 





O BOOKSELLERS, AUTHORS, &c.— 
a ao ADVERTISER, having, advan- 
ate of pi ing Sales of Books, is read: > PU 
CHASE REMAINDERS, an and to treat for MSS. and Reprints.— 
Address R. Z., Post Office, Liverpool. 








O LONDON ‘PUBLISHERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS, &.—Any Firm 

or Gentleman desirous of relinquishing and transferring agenuine 
and successful Busi i one or more Branches as 
above enumerated, and situated within a short distance of the 


Publishing Ho ouses, East or West, may hear of a — rT by 
dressing ‘“S. my care of Messrs. Spicer Brothers, 19, i 
street, Blackfri Ec. C.—N.B. Preference given to a 


where the Manage? and Katsieeds of experience remain with the 
Purchaser. 


LITERARY and OTHER INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Mr. THOMAS ty eive » SERIES of Ey DINGS 
meetin, om Moderate Terms, to give a 8. .- 


* Our Old Town m Gower,” 
several other rot th the Fate Volumes of various Works which he has 
written.—Address Cottage, Chester Gardens, Lambeth, 8. 





ndon. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— Marricv- 

LATION, JANUARY, 1864.—A First-class Graduate and 

man of London, who has had more than twenty years’ ex- 

ee in pre, itlemen for the Universities, and whose 

e been almost invariably successful, is forming a Class 

to READ the Subjects for the Examination in January next.— 

For references and terms address Mr. W. J. Cuampion, 8, Harpur- 
street, London, W.C. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Three 
STUDENTS received as BOARDERS by a CLERST- 
MAN residing near Kensington Gentes, in the healthiest 
tion in Londe.; on gravel soil. Two Vocuneies.—Aaeress o P., 
care of Mr. Pickering, B 196, Piccadilly, W. 


R. EOLMES, 48, PaTEeRNOSTER-ROW, is 
instructed to dispose of of the ne Seeetans ws eligible Busi- 


esses.—. old-establis! 
(Bookselling. Stations and P» Printing) producing a 4. income 
of between 3002. and 400. annum. Purchase money required, 
1seNiicked conte pears: op producing a grees peel of oust A000 6 
ed some years, and producing a gross profit of over 
? rensing yearly. 7001. to 8001. wired.—-A Ci City Busi- 
ness of well-known re} ent trade i Stat in same hands over An. years, 
th tationery, Fancy 8 
e abov 


abou jusinesses are 
t 

application “a Mr. Howes, Account 

48, Paternoster-' 

















a 
iculars will be. aiven on 
t and Valuer to Trade, 














48 FgespnontE. ROW, begs to 
mm s in the Country that 


ol 
caster, r Ke ent, No: 
porehase: —Apply to 


R. HOLMES, 48, 


Business at the 
ess a! 
Valuation. 1,002. required. It isa 








PATERNOSTE 








monials beyond hesitancy.—Address H. 0. W., Exeter. 


fener”, Business, together Dressing-Cases, Leattrey 
apply to Mr. Houmes, Accou 
Heads, 43 Paternostertow, 





ar 
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M & i aE. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Terms of Subscription at Mudie’s Library are the lowest on 
which it is — to furnish satisfactory supplies of Books. The 
scale is now graduated throughout, in order to meet the con- 
venience of ¢ alf classes of Readers in Town and Count if 

The leading Books of the Season continue to be added in large 

numbers as they appearsthe preference being given to Works of 
sterling interest an 

Lists of the Principal New Works in Circulation, and Cata- 
logues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, 


postage free, on application. 
Cuarves Epwarp Mu DIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
MU PLE. S LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The Collection of Modern Books in Circulation and on Sale at 
Mudie’s 7 Tiga is now, by many thousand volumes, the largest 
in the World. 

It includes many copies of every Recent Work of acknowledged 
merit in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, and is still further 
augmented and enriched, from time to — by the addition of 
all the principal New Books as they appes 

Revised Lists of Works recently addec . ae Catalogues of Sur- 
plus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application. 

Cuartes Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London. City 

ffice: 4, King-street, Cheapside. Branch Establishments : 76, 
Cross-street, Manchester ; and 23, Temple-s -street, Birmingham. 


Cres LIBRARY c I RCUL 
NOTICE. 
READERS of the best Literature, in Town and Counter, are 
tfully invited to apply for the SEPTEMBER NUMBE R of 
MOUDIE'S LIBRARY ¥ ClRCU LAR, and to make their Selection 
of Books for Autumn and Winter Reading from the ample Lists 
contained in its pages. 
“ Mudie’s Lists....be it remembered, represent the ma — ne 
of the general information now in vogue.” —Saturday 
Cuaries Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford-street, sacri 


M © 2,1 ..8 LIBRARY. 

THE LONDON BOOK SOCTETY. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on appointed days 
to Exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers to the London 
k Society in every part of London and the immediate neigh- 





LAR. 











bourho 
The supply. of New Books to this, as to the other departments of 
brary, is fairly proportioned to the demand, the preference 
ven, where the choice rests with the Librarian, to Works 
of ing ve interest and value; and great care is taken that the 
Readers of the best Literature shall obtain the Works of their 
favourite Authors with the least possible delay. 
pectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford-street, London. 


UDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Manbents, Shipping-Agents, and others, are invited to apply for 
the SEPTEMBER LIST of Works withdrawn from Mudie’s 


rary for Sale. 
_ y ist includes, K lake’s Crimea—Lyell’s Antiquity of 
—Stanhope’s Life of Pitt—Arrivabene’s Italy—Memoirs of 
«Christopher North”—Russell’s Diary of the American War— 
The Life of Edward Irving—and many other important Works 
of the Past and Present Season, at the lowest current prices. 
A Clearance List of Works of Fiction is also now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mvuniz, New Oxford- ‘street, | London. 








-yEBENTURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER CEnt.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,0002. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, ay amg P, Kennard, Esq. 
Bart. M. | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
j Robert Smith, Es 


Harry Geo: ge Gordon Esq. 4. 
* — Sir S. Villiers Surtees, K.B. 


George Ireland, 
Duncan James. ma Esq. 

The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, being 
authorized by a Resolution of the Shareholders, at the Genera 
Meeting of the Company, held in London on the 4th day of April, 
1863. ry oteni a sum 0) money not exceeding the unpaid portion 
of their Subscribed Capital, are prepared to issue Debentures for 
one, three, and five years, at 5, 54 and 6 per cent. respectively, and 
for to er periods a8 may be specially arranged. 

he Directors are also prepared to invest for Constituents, at 

Coleuial rates, Money on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, either 
with or without their guarantee, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Uitice of the Com- 
pany, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, E.C 


By order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 
HE LOAN, TRUST and AGENCY 
COM weet of SOUTH hee A (Limited), issue SIX PER 
CENT. DEBENTURES, at Three, Five, or Seven Years, in sums 
of 1001. to 1, i with Coupons attached, payable half-yearly, on 
the 1st of January and the ist of July. 


Directors. 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. Edmund Westby, Esq. 
Charles Hotson Ebden, mea. Henry Collison, Esq. 
James Searight, Esq. R. Nicholl Byass, Esq. 
Sahne-Eeweded Bank (Limited), Lothbury, E.C. 
Offces—4, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 
JOHN 0. SMITH, C! Chairman, 


h\ rt. iA iD RAILWAY. 


TOURIST SUKneS, at Cueap Fares, available for One 
lendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, 
King’s Cross, and other ation Stations—to 
a , Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 


IRE ELANE D_-Be ‘ast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causewa 
LAKE DIST RICh W mdermere, Furness Abbey, 
Coniston, Penrith, Morecambe, Ingleton, &c. 
SEA-SIDB. an d batH HING-PLACES—Scarborough, Whitby, 
Fi Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 

mmes and full’ particulars may be be obtained at all the 

Company's Stations and Receiving Office: 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets, vd Midland Railway. 


Derby, 1963, JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 











LIBRARY.) 





Caverstone, | 


G2 A-SIDE.—A M.D. 
charge of an INVALID during the Winter. Locality re- 
markably efficacious in Strumous and Nervous Diseases. Terms, 
508. per week; C oe 30s. per week.—Address M. D., “ Visitor 
Office,” Southport. 


SUPERIOR ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG LADIES, North-west of London, can be highly 
recommended for Educational efficiency in English and the Con- 
tinental Languages, also complete Home comforts. Professors 
attend for Accomplishments. ‘Terms from 70. to 1001. per annum. 
~—5 Tera, Brunker’s Library, 2, Bishop’s-road, Bays- 
water, 





36, CANONBURY-SQUARE, ISLINGTON. 
YHE REV. A. JOHNSON aives NOTICE, 


that, having altered the division of the Scholastic Year in 
his Establishment from Four Quarters to Three Terms, his 
PU aoe $ will RE-ASSEMBLE for the next Term on September 8. 
Only ve Boarders receiv ed, who are treated en famille.—For 
Ys sha as above. 
‘;DUCATION in the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
—A Married Clergyman, M.A., residing a few miles from 
Carlisle, has accommodation for ?W 0 BOARDERS. The House 
is large, ired, most beautifully situate on the bi aunks of the 
Kirtle, very he: ithy, and altogether a most desirable residen ce. 
The utmost attention will be paid to those entrusted to his care, 
so as to impart to them a sound Classical and Mathematical Edu- 
cation. Terms according to Age.—Address the Rev. FinpLay 
Maruizson, M.A., Braes House, Kirtlebridge, by Ecclefechan. 


A MARRIED GRADUATE of O 














of Oxford, in in 
Orders, of considerable experience in Tuition, re sident ina 
Village 12 miles from Liverpool, DESIRES a FEW PUPILS in 
the tlouse, to prepare for the Public Schools, or any of the Uni- 
versities, on reasonable terms.—Address Rey. J. D. Gevee, Rain- 
ford, Lancashire. Rit ORNS aes 
DA and BOARDING ACADEMY, 
12, Grosvenor-road, Junction-road, Upper Holloway, 
London, N. 
Head-Master—The Rev. JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of uinborgh ‘and Gla ASZOW. 


In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. Instruction is also given 
in the Modern Languages. Terms moderate. A reduction in the 
case of Brothers. The highest references given. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, Marricv- 
LATION and B.A. EXAMINATIONS, &e.—The Rey. 
WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. receives a few PUPILS to Board 
and Educate, or to prepare for Public Examinations.—For further 
Particulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas’s-square, 
Hackney, London. 


{3DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. — 
BLACKHEATH, — Board, and Instruction is given in 
English, French, Latin, the Globes, Writing, Amthmetic, Elocu- 
tion, Composition, the Pianoforte, Singing, Calisthenic Exercises, 
and Drawing. ‘he number limited, and God’s Word forms the 
basis of every principle inculeated. Terms, Sixty Guineas a 
without Masters less.—Address Miss Francis, Miss Light’s, Reoo 
sitory, 2, Orange-piace, London-street, Greenwich, S.E. 





r ‘HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 3 34, 

SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS. WAGHORN, who has — ded 

many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention the 

Nobility, Gentry, aud Principals of Schools, to her art a 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN Caaoen ES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTURS and PRO ORS: School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils Giecdeast in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to Princip: als. 





|} eens -HILL GRAMM AR 
near London. 
Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN after the holidays on TUESDAY, 
September 15th. ‘The Principal will be at home after the 4th ot 
September. In the mean time applications for Prospectuses, and 
Statements of the successes achieved by the Pupils at the Exami- 
nations conducted by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, may be made to Messrs. Relfe Brothers, School Book- 
sellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for LADIES, 47 and 
48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGLN for the Session, 1863-64, on THURS- 
DAY, October 15th. 
Fees to New Pupils. 


Students, 22/. 1s. a Year, or 81. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11.18. 
“a —* attending One Class only, meeting twice a Week,. 

23. a 

To Pu upils attending Two or more Classes—For the First Class, 
21. 28. ; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, ll. 11s. 6d. ; if 
Once a Week, 1. 1s. a Term. 

toledo Music, 3l. 38. and 2I. 28.—Calisthenic Exercises, 
1, 1s. a Term. 

The SCHOOL a Ds a above Eight Years of Age = 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October lst. The Fees are 5l. 5s. 
T ae for Pupils bal hg and 60, 6s. for those above Fourteen. 

A few Pupils for the College are received as Boarders. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Sollee. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


SC HOOL, 








OSSILS and MINERALS.—Catalogue of 
Prices of Colleetions and Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Fossils and Rocks, Cabinets, Books, Maps, Apparatus, &e., illus- 
trated with eight Photographs of Speeimens, Cabinets, &., NO 
RE » post free for twelve stamps, of Jamrs R. GreGoRY, 
Museum of Geology, &., 25, Golden-syuare, London. 


HAMBER ORGAN.—FOR SALE, a bar- 
gain, a very sweet and full toned Instrument, with 4 Stops, 
to blow by the Performer on the same principle as an Harmo- 
nium, it is inclosed in a Satin-Wood Case of elegant design, the 
size of a Cottage Pianoforte, price 30 guineas. Also, a similar 
Instrument in Rosewood Case; likewise one with octave and 
half of German Pedals, in a oa Uak Case of pure Gothic design, 
suitable for Library or Chapel.—At HoLprernesse’s, 444, Oxford- 
street, near Tottenham Court-road. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM,. SUD- 
BROOK PARK, ape Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. 

The TURKISH BATH on the estas under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathiec Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4, 





(married) would take ; ¢ 





=== 
STELLA COLAS as “JU “ JULIET,” ’ price ls. 6d., 
free by post for stamps.—This eminent Actress has just been 
taken by the Artists of the Company in her celebrated “ —; ” 
and “Tomb” Scenes, and she en pleased to express her 
warmest admiration of the correctness and beauty of the Photo. 
graphy. .—Srerzoscoric Company, 54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent- 
stree 


ISCOVERY of the SOURCES o of the NILE. 
—The NUMBER of the FROOREDIEGS of the ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY published THIS DAY contains: 
Capt. Speke’s Journey to the Sources of the Nile—also, a Letter 
to the King of Karagwé, descriptive of Native Manners and Cus- 
toms—Paper by A. R. W. allace, Esq., ‘On the Indo-Australian 
Archipelago ’— Latest Geographical Announcements, &c. Price 1g, 
—Copies may be obtained at the Offices of the Society, i5, White. 
hall-place, 5.W.; or of Mr. E. R. Dorrell, 14, Charing Cross, to 
whom all orders for the Trade should be sent. 


MARTYR i in the REIGN of the EMPEROR 
DIocL aay. + Rointed by by > Eminent Belgian Artist, 
— Masterpiece, illustratin the 








M. SLINGENEY 
Early History of “the. Christan Faith, is NOW ON VIEW, at 
Messrs. R. JENNINGS’S GALL ERY, 62, Cheapside, _ 





np ion of Address Card. 


DOLPHUS WING, 48, PiccapiLty, Photo- 
grapher and Miniature Painter—V IGN ETTES,. CARTES- 
DE-VISITE, and every description of Portrait of the highest 
class. Paiutings, Engravings, &c. copied with care.—Invalids and 
Families attended specially.—Entrance, 9, Albany-court-yard. 


RIGHTON. — The LEASs _and FURNI- 
TURE of a very d situate in 
the best part of the town, RO BE DISPOSED OF, upon vei 
advantageous terms ; or would be Let, Furnished or Unfurnis! mnished. 
os &. EL, 5 York Villas, Albion-road, Stoke Newing- 
‘on, ) 


ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL 


Re New Establishment at Great Malvern pie upwards of 
00 Bed Rooms, has all the —— of the Modern Joint- 

Stock Hotel, is surrounded by Ornamental Gardens, and com- 
—_— une qualled Views of Worcestershire and the adjoining 

Jounties. 

The Proprietors receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate 
of 31. 108. per week. 

A Table-d" Hote Dail, y. 

The Hotel has excellent Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks, 
A Covered Way conducts the Visitors from the Railway Station, 
and Porters attend the Trains. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GRo.iEr, 
MAIOLI and or yf ee ie styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English ant ae oreign workmen 


.. 

JO 

BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF "HANOVER, 
English and Foreign kbin: 

_ 30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, We Cc. 


Sales by Auction 
7aluable Library of a Collector. 


MESSRS. 
S. LEIGH SOSEERY & WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUETION, at their House, No. 13 
tate 3), Wi ae ton-street, Strand, W.C ON DAY, August 31, 
TUESDA , September’ 1, and following da at 4 1 ie *eleck pre- 
Sisely, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of a COLL R, Deceased 
comprising some Magnificent ae. and pe y~ Books of 
Engravings—Treatises on Nat History—V ersions of the Holy 
Scriptures—W orks of the Fathers of the Church—Greek and Latin 
Classics and Translations, including a Set of the Delphin Classics, 
on large paper—Valuable Works on Archeelogy, To eraphy. and 
History—some Manuscripts, and Printed Books of Hours. 
nicles, Chap Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps. 























Importation of Impeyan and Argus Pheasants, 


j\' R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
i TION, as his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Cov cle 
on FRIDAY, September 4, at half-past 12 zveioaly an I 
TATION of IMPEYAN and ARGUS PH NTS, just re: 
ceived, in the finest possible preservation, scarce and beantif 
Bird-skins from India, the Brazils and Australia, a fine — 
skin, Horns, Shells, &.; also, a Lathe and Tools, Phantasmagoria 
Lantern and excellent ‘ Slides, Camera and Lens by Ross, Prints 
and Drawings, and a variety of Miscellaneous Items. 

On be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


Stock of Engraved Music Plates of Mesors. 7. E. PURDAY 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SEaSESOs = will on 
by = pore at their House, a — sterequars 
MONDAY, and following “rT Engrav MUSIC 
PLATES oVALUABLE COPYRIGHT W ‘ORKS, the Stock - 

Messrs. T. E. PUR. & SON, Musicsellers, Oxford- stree’ 
(who are retirin; oy Ra.’ mprising some of the 4 
Popular Compositions which have boon recently ie from the 
ress in the various ¢ of Songs, Saered Vocal Music, Piano- 
‘orte Solos and Duetts, Dance Music, Preceptive Works, &. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
* The gre of the capital Premises and the Stock and Good- 
wil of the B ess are for sale by private treaty. — 
may be made to the Auctioneers, 47, Leicester-square, W.C 


my Music and Musical Instruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- 
Ww. ed ter Mose 2, and Slowing ‘day, a LAR EC COL 
LECTION o all classes, ges as and Oratorios in 
t nse. numerous early and scarce Works on the 








score, Sacr 
History and Theory of Music, Biography and Musical Literature, 
capital Modern and Instrumental Music (the Stock of a 
Foreign Publishing house), &c. Also Musical Instruments of 


various kinds, Pianofortes by the best modern makers, Violins, 
Violoncellos, > 


Catalogues on ——— of two stamps. 














Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 7 stamps, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
TEETH m gy of the Author, 8, Grgeveene-civest, 
Bond-street, W.—* We can commend this littl e, brochure on & 
edical Cir- 


subject in which everybody takes an interest.”’— M 
cular, June 5, 1861. 








Iilu 
seller, 
Royal 
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EADING EASELS FOR INVALIDS, 
208. to 41. 49. each.—Letts’s Patent Reading Easels may be 
readily fastened on to any Chair, Couch or Bed by means of a 
clamp and screw, and so facilitate reading without bodily fatigue. 


No. 1. Mahoga +» 208. 
. oe nea with joints 





pene 


Reseweed, with join s 
5. Telescopic (very portabl 458. 
6. Easel and_Writing-desk combined, 
Lamp, Pen-tray, Xe. - 4. 48. 
Tilustrated Catalogues may be ies: peer of on Book- 


geller, and of Letts, Son & Co. Stationers and Mapsellers, 8, 
Royal Exchange, E.C, 








ONE GUINEA COPYING MACHINE. 
Letts’s Portable Copying Machine is the lightest, cheapest, and 
most oe Machine manufactured. Price 2ls. including all 
aterials. 
_ LETTS’S TRAVELLING SECRETARY 


Combines the above Copyist with a Writing-desk of the most com- 
pact form, and is especially designed for Travellers. 
rench morocco, 2l.; Morocco, 42.; Russia, 4. 4s. 


Catalogues of the various Works issued by Letts, Son & Co. ma: 
be obtained of any Bookseller, or of the ublishers, at 8, Roya 
Exchange, EC. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


> - 





This day, in post 8vo. price 5s. 


THREE WEEKS in MAJORCA. By the 


Rev. WILLIAM DODD. 


Next week, in post 8vo. 


LIFE of GENERAL STONEWALL 


JACKSON. By the Author of ‘ Life in the South.’ 





ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
On September Ist will be published, Vol. ITT. 7s. 6d. containing 


PARACELSUS, CHRISTMAS-EVE and 
EASTER-DAY, and SORDELLO. 
*,* This Volume completes the Edition. 


MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


GIULIO MALATESTA: a Novel. By 
THOM: AS PUOLERUS TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Marietta,’ 
* La Beata,’ &c. 

“This story is constructed with art, and yaine es with careful 
precision. We cannot, except in these general terms, give our 
readers an idea of the excellence of a story which must be read 
through to appreciate its varied merits. Nor is it necessary that 
we should do more than thus point it out, for wherever there is a 
healthy taste for genuine story-telling, this book will be read, and 
if once taken up it will be read thoroughly.”—Daily News. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL; or, the Dunce 
of the Family: a Novel. By CHARLES CLARKE. 


**Mr. Clarke is evidently well —— uainted with sporting life, and 
possesses a considerable faculty of describing some of its ~—= in 
an effective manner—witness an account ofa match across cou! 

in the second volume, which is not tenet to anything of its Kind 
with which we are acquainted.” —Spectato: 





NEW WORK IN PROSE BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


The RING of AMASIS; from the Papers 
of a German Physician. Edited by OWEN MEREDITH. 


“The title of this book ithe rea esa ote enough intimation of the 
character of its aroma der will be prepared to expect 
Sines of a dream soumapendontal nature in a work with 
such a heading, and he ii not be disappointed. The inherited 
tendency of the author'to peer over the boundaries of the actual, 
and to dally with conjectural forms of knowledge and existence, is 
plainly discernable t roughout these volumes. passages, 
and even whole chapters, indeed, will strongl ‘remind every one 
of ‘Zanoni’ and ‘ A Strange Story.’ "— Daily News. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CARDINAL POLE ; or, the Days of 


trey and Mary. n Historical Romance. By WILLIAM 
HARRISON ATNSWO RTH. ” 

“Mr. Ainsworth possesses een art, in all his fictions, of closely 
identifying his scenes and jonages with the age to which they 
belong ; his knowledge of t he ican colour is perfect, and he has on 
no occasion displayed this power to ter advantage than in the 
record which he has given us of the ays of Philip and Mary. But 
besides the truth of his historical painting, Mr. Ainsworth has 
interwoven with his narrative a story of more than common 
romantic interest, the real hero of which is the monarch who was 
so nearly being the means of permanently influencing the destinies 
of this countey. ”— Examiner. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FALSE POSITIONS; or, Sketches of 


Character. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


KILSORREL CASTLE. By the Hon. A. 


CANNING. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 








MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS for the CONTINENT. 


HANDBOOK — TRAVEL- TALE, in English, 
French, Italian, and German. 18mo. 3s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY. Hol- 
land, Belgium, Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. New 
and Revised Edition. Map. Post 8yo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH GERMANY. The 
Tyrol, Bavaria, prone § Eo Se ~'. Hungary, and the 
Danube from Ulm to the Blac ew and Revised 
Edition. Map. Post 8 hon 108. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. The Alps 
¢ mow -“ Piedmont. A New and Reyised Edition. Maps 
‘ost 8v0. 98. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normandy, Brittany, 
the French Alps, Dauphiné, Provence, and the Pyrenees. 


Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK —SPAIN. Andalusia, Grenada, 
Madrid, &. Witha Sugeienend of Inns and Railways, 1861. 


Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisbon, &c. Map. 
Post 8vo. 98. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Piedmont, 
Nice, Lomba ardy Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna as 
far as the Val d’Arno. New and Revised Edition. aps. 
Post 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL: ITALY. Lucca, 
Tuscany, Florence, the = ipa and the Patrimony of St. 
Peter. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS ENVIRONS 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Two Sicilies, 
; Lose Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. 
Pos 0. 108. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. The Ionian Islands, 


Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT. The N 
Cairo, and Thebes. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. Sinai, 


Edom, Syrian Desert, &c. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. 


HANDBOOK—INDIA. Bombay and Madras. 
Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 243. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, NORWAY, and 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Maps, Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Finland, &c. Maps. Poss 8yo. 128. 


Nile, Alexandria, 


JoHn Morray, Albomasie- street. 


ONDON SOCIETY, for SerpTeMBER, is now 
ready, with FIFTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS, price 1s. 
Contents. 

OFF SCARBOROUGH. A Sea-side Sketch. 
LONDON EDITORS and REPORTERS, No. II. With Por- 
traits of ‘ Memory Woodfall’ and James Perry. 
A FIRST ATTEMPT. A Tale. Illustrated by C. Green. 
LORD CLYDE of CLYDESDALE. 
THE ACTORS’ FETE. Illustrated by W. McConnell. 
CLUB CRITICS. By the Author of ‘ Mokeanna.’ Illustrated. 
*I REMEMBER 
THE LAY of the LAST a eg a 
the Original. Illustrated by G. du 
SEPTEMBER RHYMES; or, mane oft the First. 
-ENGLISH DINING-ROOMS IN PARIS. 
CURIOSITIES of FASHION, in the MATTER of DRESS. 
A PLEA for IDLE PEOPLE. By our Lazy Contributor. 
OUR GRAND ARCHERY CONTEST. 
THE FIRST TIME I SAW HER. 
Four Illustrations by T. Morten. 
Grate vel The Party. 
The Consequences of the Party. 
x In which Edith becomes Mrs. —. 
CRICKETAN A, No. IX.: Eron v. Harrow. With a History of 
the School Matches. 


LOBSTER SALAD. By the Author of ‘ The Oyster, and How 
to Eat it.’ Tingieatet by F. Darley. 
Chapter I. pycnee had for Supper. 
» Ll. A Night in a Lobster Cavern. 


LADY FELICIA. Illustrated by E. K. Johnson. 
ALONE WITH THE TIDE! Drawn by M. Morgan, 
Office: 49, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 369, for a price 28. 6d. 





_ Snes altered from 


A London Story. With 





1. Cymric Studies in cette to English History and Literature. 
2. W. ylder: ‘8 Bend, bd the Author of ‘The House by the Church- 


3. Glimpses of Ceesarean Rome. 
4. Glimpses of Crusading Days. 
5. Bella Deane; or, the cence before the Name. 


6. Notes on eaeenne—Cuniery. 
‘: The Grand Tow 
8. An Irish ‘Actress of the Last Century—Mrs. Fitzhenry. 
9. + Genes of ts of the. a any Moods. By Francis Davis. 
e Day. 


A Romance. 





12, A Couple of dian Recollections. 
13, What is Pisciculture 
Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Contents of the SEPTEMBER Number, 
I. M. RENAN’S ‘VIE DE JESUS. By R. H. HUTTON 
Il. A STORY OF A VOICE: Part2. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
III. somes OF THE AUTUMN DAYS. By GEORGE 
AC DONALD. 
VI. LIXDISPARN CHASE. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Chap. Fred’s Luncheon * the Chase.—Chap. 13, The 
Party 4 the Friary. —Chap. 14. The ‘* Nosey Stone.” 
Vv. A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGY N . 
sey EGYPT. By NASSAU W 
VI. A RETROSPECT OF THE WAR. By EDW. DICEY. 
VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
eo LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
pega Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publish 0 
Her Majesty, Princes-street, Hanover-s1 sare, and && ng oh 
don- Ry Sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and by all Booksellers, 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL 
for SEPTEMEER. Part 186. Price 1s. Illustrated with a 
highly-finished Steel Engravi: folio size, of Messrs. Christoph 
& on Gun- Barrel Making Machinery, and Forty 
cuts. 
Original Articles am’ Ventilation, by General Morin, 





‘orging Machines. 
Drawing, and Rolling Metals. 
Kirk's wetrigerating Apparatus. 
ngines, 
Gore’ 's Gas Furnace. 
File Cutting by Machi 
Cranston’s frostioultural Buildings, 
RECENT PATENTS :—Lundy, Casks; Stewart & Robinson, 
Injectors ; Bottomley, Yarns ; Taylor, Carding, 
LAW REPORTS OF PATENT CASES :—Ruthven, Propellers ; 
Trade Marks ; Hotten, Copyright ; Taylor, Linting Machines’ 
Marine Memoranda, Monthly Hotes, Prices Current, Lists of 
Patents and Designs registered, &c. & 
London: Longmans, 39, sited 
Editor's Offices (Offices of Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


PRASE R’S MAGAZINE for SepremBEr, 


price 2s. 6d, 
_ Contents. 

A Plea for the Free Di of Theol 
Late Laurels: a Tale. chen ters XIV.—XV 
By Astley H. Baldwin. 

Cur Jeenaietaring Districts under a Cloud. By a Manchester 
The Periodical Press of the United States of America. 
A Fortnight in Belgium in the —_ and July of 1863. 
Recreations of a ae 


A Chapter on Mad: 
te ireland: Part XI. Lord and Lady. 





7 } BeReaiiies. 





Harvest. 


Lawrence Bloomfiel 

Free Translation from Propertius, By Edmund W. Head. 

On the Credibility of Old Song-History and T radition. 

*Moriens Cano.’—The Picture of the Christian Martyr in the 
International Exhibition 

On 3] Forest Hill ; with soma Thoughts touching Dream-Life. 


H. 
The y Crisis. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 








FIRMIN DIDOT, FRERES & FILS, 
84, Cambridge-street, South Belgravia, London. 
(Agent: H. Grevel.) 


In Weekly Numbers, large folio; Half-yearly Subscription, direct 
by post from Paris, payable i in advance, 18s.; Specimen 
Nu rs, 1s. each, 


A MODE ILLUSTREE, 
JOURNAL DE LA FAMILLE. 
Edité parr MADAME E, RAYMOND. 
Publié par MM. Firmin Didot, Fréres & Fils, 4 Paris. 


A new and attractive Family and Ladies’ piooetine of Fashion, 
Fancy-work, Polite Literature, » Music, &e, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
and containing the most elegant and recent casigns and patterns 
for Dresses, Needlework, Embroidery, Tapestry, and Crochet; 
together with beautifully Coloured Plates of the latest Fashions, 
engraved by the best artists, 
A Mope Iiiustrie m4 le Lary indispensable aux familles ; 
la variété, la nouveauté et lutilité des matériaux qu'il contient 
sferont, sans nul doute, ace les lectrices ; presque tous les 
Fa y trouveront auelaues objets qui leur sont spécialement 
olus; par ses gra’ ant tous les tra- 
vaux fé Piteine pace par oes pat ey précises et détaillées, ensei, 
nant a faire ces divers travaux par ses planches de grand format, 
contenant des patrons d’une exactitude rigoureuse, donnés en 
Foutes le naturelle, ce journal met l'économie a ia portée de 
tes les femmes. 





“La Mope Iiivstrée ne se borne pas A publier des dessins ; les 
explications qu’elle contient et les patrons qui accomp: vgnent les 
numéros permettent d’exécuter les objets représentés par les gra- 


vu 
“Des nouvelles littéraires, contenues dans chaque numé 
offrent un choix de lectures int®ressantes et que leur moralité 
permet toujours de mettre sans inconvénient entre les mains des 
personnes de toute Age. —Enfin des morceaux de musique pour 
piano et chant, entiérement ogne ux,en méme temps que des 
rébus et des énigmes, joignent d’agréables distractions 4 lutilité 
du Journal.” . 
Post-Ottice Orders payable at Charing Cross. 


Now eat 


HE BORDER MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations. Price 1s. 


1, Wark of 
an ij 


Robert 


; a 





Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo, 2, St. David-street ; London: 
ci Co. and all Booksellers. 


arshall & Co. and 





Simpkin, 
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aE “ECLECTIC ‘RE VIEW, for SEPTEMBER, 
price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
1, ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
2. THE RACES OF EUROPE. 
3. ULTRAMONTANISM AND FREE THOUGHT. 
4. A TRIAD OF MUSES. 
5. THE DAUGHTER OF GUSTAVUS 
6. RENAN’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


ADOLPHUS. 





Price 6d. Monthly, 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Yontents of No. XLI. (SEP TEMBER.) 
. BEECHWOOD MANOR. 
Chap. [X.—Dame Uldum Speaks her Mind. 
2 X.—A Bit of a Radical. 
» XI.—Mr. Barbary makesa Discovery. 
II. A WORD FOR OLD MAIDS. By One of Them. 
Ill. Ten OF ROOKED SHADOW. A Danish Story. 
and X 
IV. THE we OMAN’S C OuVEE: ANCE COMPANY. 
Illustrated by Adelaide Claxto 
I. = Ea O BALLS. A Tale of Society 
ae, I.—Too much a Man of the W orld for once. 
IL.—Morley Court. 
VI. CONC ERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
Cc hap, Xi.—C pany and Intaglios. 
XI1.—Agat 
THE BOOK OF THE MONTH.—‘ Victor Hugo: a Life 
Related by One who has witnessed it, including a Drama | 
in Three Acts, entitled “ Inez de Castro,”’ and other Un- 
published Works.’ 
VIII. NEW NAMES TO OLD STORIES. 
IX. THE FASHIONS. 
X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate aa a Coloured Pattern for Velvet 
Toilet Cashin, worked in Bea, 

As t of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
me Needlework, &c. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out and 
Making Crinoline Casing and Gored Petticoat. 

A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price 6d., 
ones = 
Operas, Oratorios, and Musical Entertainments. 

e 


DOMESTIC 


— 











Parts X. 


< 


Vi 


~ 


2 Foot of Clay. 4 Charles de Bernard. Chap. VII. 
3. Hine Ile Lachrym (Poetry 
4. Captain Master's Children. By Thom: as Hood. 
Chap. YIIL—A oe _ and Hot Water in 
orn: 
“~ 1x.—“ He ‘Loves ane he Rides Away !”—and so 
ne. 
5. The Willow’s Song. (Poetry.) 
6. Tinted Venuses. 
7. Woman’s Way in the World. 
8. About Carriages, and Horses, and Driving. 
9. Damascena Plorata ! (Poetry. 
10. Review.— Dragon’s Teeth. 


11. Music of the Month. 
12, Answers to Correspondents. 

Illustrations of the Postillon donnie Sy Alphabet for Embroider- 
ing Pocket-handkerchiefs—Crochet Quilt or Berceaunette Cover— 
Knitted Shawlin Shetland W - vith 4 Illustrations showing the 
different stages of the work—Tab ble N ona Holder—Embroidered 
Cravat—Swiss Bodice—square Pelerine—Hair Net with Ribbon 
Coronet—Veil—2 Fashionable Toilets—5 Illustrations of pretty 
Aprons—Dressing Gown — Lady’s Chemise — Night Dress — and 
Petticoat Bodice. Also a large Fashion Plate, and, printed in 
Colours, a Bouquet on Dorcas Canvas. 


London: 8. 0. Beeton, 248, 
Price | 6d. Monthly, 

TTHE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Contents of No. IX. (SEPTEMBER.) 


I. CRESSY and POICTIERS; a the Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. By J. G. Edgar. 


Strand, W. 0. 





Chap. 50. Chased by Bloodhounds. 


ss is 


At Bordeaux 
. The Prince in Black Armour. 
53. The Incursion. 
54. The Coming Foe. 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
. The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: Byte and —— 
Kin. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, F.J &e h 
full-page Fiturice ion and fronds e 7, Ww. W hf 
The ADVENTURES of REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of 
the World.’ Chapter 9. In which Anakraja appears 
in his true colours—I, with Tom Cox and six others, 
am tried for treason—Tom is condemned and executed, 
and I receive a terrible sentence—Through the cle- 
mency of my judge I am launched to death in princely 
style—Ribut Bungat’s ana act of friendship. LIllus- 
trated by Harden 8. Melville. 

IV. “ EVERY HIT upon the BALL.” 
Author of * The Cricket Field.’ 

VY. The YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W.B. Rands. Chap. 16. 
The Curse and the Cross. Illustrated by Robert 
Dudley 

VI. The W OOLWIC H CADETS. With full-page Illustration 

by Frederick Skill. 
VII. IN the AFRICAN BUSH. 
Illustrated. 
VIII. besa er ALPS. 
The Golden Eagle—Chapter 15. 
W ‘ith full- -page Illustration. 

IX. The STORY of the BRITISH NAVY. By Edwin F. 
Roberts. Chapter 13. Admiral Drake and his Doings. 
Illustrated. 

X. BOXING the COMPASS. Illustrated. 

XI. HOW to MAKE a SMALL ORGAN. With full-page 

Illustration and Illustrative Diagrams. 





— 
= 


il 


—_ 


By Rey. Jas. Pycroft, 


Alpine Cattle. 





XII. OLD MEMING: a Scandinavian Legend. (Poetry.) By 
T. Hood. 
XIII. MIDSHIPMEN ASHORE. 
XIV. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. Howgrave. 
XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hood, &c. Illustrated. 


A Number sent post free for Seven Stamps. 
S. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


London: 


By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. Chap- j 





| 





Now ready, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 45 (for 
SEPTEMBER '\, price One Shilling, with Illustrations by 
John Everett Millais, Frederick W alker, and George Du Maurier. 
Contents. 
THE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration). 
Chapter ss IT.—An Old Man’s Complaint. 
os XXVIII.—Dr. Crofts is Called in. 
XXXIX.—Dr. Crofts is Turned out. 


| ANTI-RESPECTABILITY. 


THE OPERA IN 1833—1863. 


| CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 


No. 1.—Giovanni Prati. 


HOW WE SLEPT AT THE CHALET DES CHEVRES. 
(Illustrated), 


|; ART CRITICISM. 


| 





RICHELIEU’S SHABBY SUIT. 

HOME. By Dora Greenweti. 

“GOING TO THE DOGS.” 

OUT OF THE WORLD. Part I. (With an Illustration.) 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. IX. for SEPTEMBER, 1863, is now ready, with 
Six Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 

| NOTES on the ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH. 
the Rey. 8. J. Eales 

LIVES of EMINENT PREL: ATES of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND.—The Seven Bishops of the Tower. No. I. Sancroft 
(concluded). By Agnes Strickland, Author of * The Queens of 
England,’ 

TRUSTING ond WAITING: 
Illustrated by Marshall Clax 

pa ng owe of the CRUSAD ana. No. I. The Temple Church. 
By. Edward Farr, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Ancient History,’ &. 
With Illustrations by E. H. Corbould and P. W. Justyne. 

FOLLOWING FULLY. By Mrs. Gother Mann. 


The MILESTONES of LIFE. No. III. The Gain and Loss 
of Friends. By the Rev. A. F. Thomson, B.A. 


The RECTOR of 7.  'ee An Old Church Story. 
Illustrated E. H. hnert. 
ter I. —The ap al 
Fo ee Th  Arthingtou "Famil 
—The Arthington Fami 
*, 1V.—Old Foe Re 


By Astley H. Baldwin. Illustrated by G. J. 


Part I. By 


= — in Mabel Thornton’s Life. 





BY THE SEA. 


Pinwel 
NATU TURAL ONTOLOGY: The Negro no Improved Gorilla. By 


me. .1. EDUCATION.—Helps to the Governess. No. The 
Governess as a Moral Trainer. By the Author of ‘ The Tue 
sophy of Training.’ 

ONE DEAD. Illustrated by M. J. Lawless. 

The HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The lllustrated Natural History,’ &. 

SUNDAY THOUGHTS for WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: on the 
Typical Relations of the Old and New Testaments. y the 
Rey. A. Rawson Ashwell, M.A., Author of ‘God in itis Vord 
and Nature,’ = 

Nes London: James Hogg & Sons. 


[HE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER (price 

2s, 6d.) contains Three Line Engravings, viz. 

A HAWKING PARTY, by C. Cousen, after F. Tayler, President 
of the Water-Colour Society ; 

The DECLINE of CARTHAGE, by J. B. Allen, after J. M. W. 

urner, R.A. ; an 

The LADY of the LAKE, by G. Stodart, from the Statue by 

B. E. Spence. 
The Literary Contributions include— 

PLYMOUTH CHINA. By Llewellynn Jewitt. Illustrated. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: EDWARD ARMITAGE. By James 
Dafforne. Illustrated, 

HISTORY of CARICATURE and of GROTESQUE in ART. 
By Thomas Wright. Illustrated. 

A BUBBLE from a NEW BRUNNEN. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

ART in its INFLUENCE on ART-MANUFACTURE. By J. B. 
Atkinson. 

The ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

The REPORT on the ROYAL ACADEMY. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of W. MULREADY, R.A. 


&e. &e. 

The Present Number also contains the Concluding Portion of 
the eles ATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, which contains oe of French Bronzes, 
Porcelain, Lace, and Inlaid Marble-work; also Viennese Book- 


| binding, and English Medieval Metal-work, Porcelain, Cabinet- 


By Capt. A. W. Drayson. | 





waers Plate, &c. 

B. The Numbers for October and November will contain a 
History he Exhibition, and Engravings of the Sculpture therein 
exhibitec 

London: James 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 





Now ready, price 4s. ; 12s. annually; or 13s. 4d. post free, 
The Second Number of the 
NTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
‘ontents. 
> Cn the Science of Language. By R. J. Charnock, F.S.A. 


~ 


2. wmamee on the Influence of Race on Art. 

3. On the Creation of Man and Substance of the Mind. 

4. Pictet on the Origin of the Indo-European 

5. ah mie Inquiries and Observations. By the late Robert 

6. On the “Application of the saotumatenl Method to the Dis- 
crimination of Species. —— ame. 

7. On the Deformation of the Toman ineegggee i eappones to be 


produced by Mechanical Means. By the 

8. History of the Proceedings of the Authropolonics al Society of 
Paris. By M. Paul Broca, Secretary-Genera 

9. On the ye increasing Prevalence of Dark Hair in Eng- 

and. By John Beddoe, M.D. F.A.S 

10, The Abbeville Jaw. By ¥ 

11. Miscellanea pte lt Bg 

2, Journal of the Anthropological Society of London, containing 
Papers by Prof. gree Prof. Busk, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. 
Winwood Reade, ae . Blake; Reports of Discussions 
before the Society, &c. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


I. de Quatrefages. 








QoL BURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DXIII. 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 
II, THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the AUTHOR 
of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ Part XXIV. 
III. HOMO HOMINUM DEMON. By M. C. HOUSTOUN, 
IV. JOHN LORD CARTERET (EARL GRANVILLE), 
By SIR NATHANIEL. 
- WASHINGTON IRVING. A THIRD VOLUME. 
VI. STRATHMORE; or, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN 
HAND. By the AUTHOR of ‘GRANVILLE DE 
VIGNE.’ Part III. 
VII. TWICE SACRIFICED. By MRS. BUSHBY. Part I, 
VIII. WE SPAKE OF MERRY DAYS. By FREDERICK 
ENOCH. 
IX. TIBERIUS AS MAN AND EMPEROR. 
X. A PARISIAN TOURIST. 
XI. THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


BENTLEY’ S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
CARDINAL POLE; 
Or, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
An Historical Romance. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book VI—THE LEWES MARTYR. Chaps. I. toVI. 
II. SIX WEEKS AT HUNSDON MANOR. Part II. 
Ill. AT THE TOWER WINDOW WITH SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. By FRANCIS JACOX 
IV. GIBSON’S MISCELLANITES. 
V. COUNT WALA, the FIRST PRISONER OF CHILLON.. 
VI. AFTER THE BATTLE. 
VII. GHOST STORIES. 
VIII. CAPTAIN KETTLE 
By W. BRODIE. 
IX. SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 
X. FRENCH WET-NURSES. 
SHALL. 
XI. THE NOTARY’S NOSE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1863. No. DLXXV. Price 2s. 6d, 
Contents. 


al 


“as 


. 


AND THE INSURANCE AGENT. 


By FREDERICK MAR- 





Caxtoniana. Part XIX. 

No. 24.—On some Authors in whose Writings Knowledge of the 
World is eminently displayed. 

ctre of Milaggio. 
aul mae. 
of Carlingford : The Perpetual Curate. Part IV. 
On Hearing s Week- day Service at Westminster Abbey. 
The Pyramids—Who Built se ?—and When 
The Battle of Gettysburg and the Campaign in Pennsylvania.— 
Extract from — Diary of an English Officer present with the 
Confederate Army 


William Biacicwesd & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
No. I. for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. 

AUSTRIAN POLAND (Six Engravings). 

THE MOTHER OF PEARL. 

THE CITY OF WASHINGTON (page Engraving). 

THE OLD MAN'S STORY. 

CONCERNING LAUGHTER. 

FORTUNE TELLING. 

REVOLVING TOWERS FOR HARBOUR DEFENCES (Three 
page Engravings). 

A COSMOPOLITE BILL OF FARE. 

THE ANGEL SISTER. 

THE PURITANS (Seven Engravings). 

MR. SLIM'S DEV BLOPSENTS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 
(Twelve Engravings) 

FAMILY GYMNASTICS FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN (Seventeen Engravings). 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
_._—s-—: for SEPTEMBER, 1863, price 1s. 
WOMEN AND POLITICS 


A SEASON WITH THE. DRESS-MAKERS; or, the Expe- 
riences of a First Hand. By Jane le Plastrie. 


POEM—THE FATHER of the MOTHER. From the German. 
HOUSE BUILDING. 


es WORK IN THE WORLD'S CLOTHING. By 
steris 


AGNES BERMANERIN. 
THE INWARD EYE. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS:—Jean Ingelow’s Poems—Guide to the 
Unprotected—Cowden Clarke’s Minor Characters of Shake- 
speare—Books of the Month. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 
PASSING EVENTS. 
Office: 19, Langham-place, W. 


The § 
Jean | 














Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. Part VI. of 


HE HERALD AND GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents: The Municipal Seals of Youghal, with Engravings.— 
Bellew’s § Peter Dorset 8 Sige re oe Shakspere Genealogies.—Grant of 
Arms to Pe’ beg Dodge, & . Edw. I.—Armorial Pavement at Shaftes- 
bury, with a P! uarterings of Husey.—Battle Abbey Roll: 
in Alphabet by veasiee —The House of Lempriere.—Memoirs of 
John Riddell, Esq. and Stacey Grimaldi, Esq.—The Precedence of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, Ireland and_Scotland.—Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Caleb D’Anvers, and Daniel De Foe.—Succession to the 
Crown of Denmark.—Heraldic Notes and Queries.—Addenda and 
ndex. 
Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY & EVANS. 


Now complete, in 22 vols. 4to. and Index, 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. A 


New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The price of the complete work, in 22 volumes—exclusive of the 
Index—bound in cloth, is12l.; and in Double Volumes, half bound 
in morocco, 14l. 48. Either Division may be had separately. 


** The * — Cyclopedia’ is a work that, as a whole, has no 
superior, and very few equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, 
supplies the place uf asmail library; and, used ina large library, 
is found to present many points of information that are sough: nt 
in vain in any other Cyclopzedia in the English language.” 
Quarterly Review. 





In 8 vols. cloth, 42. 168.; or bound in 4 vols. half morocco, 5l. 128. 


THE CYCLOPZADIA of ARTS and 


SCIENCES. 





In 6 vols. cloth, 32.; or bound in 3 vols. half morocco, 31. 12s. 


(THE CYCLOPEDIA of BIOGRA- 
PHY. 








Tn 4 vols. cloth, 2U. 28.; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, 2. 108. 


THE CYCLOPAEDIA of NATURAL 


HISTORY. 





In 4 vols. cloth, 2J. 28.; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, 2I. 10s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA of GEOGRA- 
PHY. 





In 1 vol. 4to. uniform with the work, ~ 68. cloth ; or 98. 
half bound morocco 


ASYNOPTICAL INDEX to the FOUR 


DIVISIONS. 





In 8 vols. large 8vo. price 31. 168. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 
and dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


(SHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

“* We very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the 
readers whom they see! We know of no History of England so 
free from prejudice, so #0 thoroughly honest — impartial, so stored 
with facts, fancies, and illustrations,—and therefore none so well 
adapted for school or college as this *Pepular History of Eng- 
land.’ ’—Atheneum. 

oss Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name: it will be empha- 
tically popular, and it will gain its pings by genuine merit. 
It is as good a book of the kind as ever was written.’ 

Westminster Review. 





NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 31. 


NATURE- PRINTED BRITISH 


FERNS ; being Figures and crane coves pa tt. Species and 

Varieties of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. THOMAS 

MOU IRE, F.L.S. The Figures Nature-Printed by Henry Brad- 
pury. 


‘* We have here pictures of all our British kinds of Ferns, with 
their principal variations of form, presented to us with precisely 
the same appearance as would be exhibited if the living species 
were presented flat upon sheets of white paper. The merest tyro 
may identify in a few minutes ete species by simply placing the 
living leaf side hy side with its portrait, which reproduces it in 
the minutest detail, and in its arreal dimensions.’ 

Quarterly Review. 





RUSSIA IN THE TIME OF PETER THE GREAT. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. price 21s. 


THE DIARY of an AUSTRIAN 

SECRETARY of LEGATION at the COURT of the CZAR 
PETER THE GREAT. Together with a Narrative of the Dan- 
gerous Rebellion of the Strelitz,&c. Translated from we original 
Latin, and Edited by COUNT MACDONNEL, K.S.I 


“This is the translation of a work of extreme ee and of 
high historical value.” — Times. 

* The two volumes will be read with avidity; and we may add, 
that those persons who have perused with horror the accounts of 
the atrocities committed by the Russians in Poland—particularly 
that of ‘ trampling’ and then murdering the wounded foe—will be 
ready to account for it after closing this Diary, which describes 
manners and customs influencing the national character even in 
these later days.”—Atheneum. 





In 1 large vol. crewn 8vo. price 98. 


HEALTH, HUSBANDRY, and HAN- 
DICRAFT. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

**The most valuable part of Miss Martineau’s book is that 
which is occupied with topics of household management and with 
sanitary suggestions, which, if they could only be generally ac- 
cepted and enforced, would no doubt rid society of a vast deal of 
bodily inconvenience and suffering, and add several years to the 
average lifetime of mankind.”—Saturday Review. 











QNCE A WEEK,—An Illustrated Mis- 
cellany of Literature, Art, Science and Popular Information, 
is published every Saturday, price 3d. ; in M = “pe ~ Ce rice 18.; 
-_ in Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. *8 VIC- 
‘ORY, by the Author of * Lady A Audley’s ooret’ bs ee Floyd,’ 
= is now in course of publication. 
_The Eighth Volume was published on the 24th of J une. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AURORA FLOYD,’ 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


KLEANOR’S VICTORY 


Is publishing Weekly in‘ ONCE A WEEK.’ 





MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. with a Map, 


MY DIARY NORTH and SOUTH. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


“Distinct as to materials, and i in many ] places different as to tone 
from his Letters, Mr. Russell's ‘ Di is the best of the many 
sketches of American society published 09 the rupture of the 
Union. A hearty English manliness pervades it from first to last ; 

and, though its personalities will doubtless raise a storm of indig: 
nation above and Potomac, and bring upon the writer 
charges of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality the time 
may come when Americans of all parties, writing th histo tory of 





A handsome 4to. vol. cloth extra, price 21s. 


THE FOREIGN TOUR of MESSRS, 
BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON: What they Saw 


and Did in Bel , 6 § 2 } 
RICHARD D onan ermany, Switzerland, and Italy. Dy 





With a Coloured ayy and numerous [ Efiustrations on 
by John Leech, price 10s. 


LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND; 


being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlor 
Limerick, Kilterney, Glengariff, Cork, &e. By AN OXONIAN.” 





Price 5s. plain ; 78. 6d. coloured, 


YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or, 


MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. By JOHN LEECH. 
Elegantly bound in half morocco, price 15s. 


ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ENGLISH. By RICHARD DOYLE. With Extracts by 
PERCIVAL LEIGH from ‘ Pips’ Diary. 


In 3 handsome folio vols. price 128. each, 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARAC- 


TER. From the Collection of Mr. Puxcu. By JOHN 
LEECH. 

















their great | civil War, will use its st as ur 
y. : 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EAST LYNNE,’ ETC. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11. 11s. 6d. 


V ERNER'S PRIDE. By Mrs, Henry 
WOOD. 
‘**Verner's Pride’ is, in our opinion, the best novel which Mrs. 
Wood has produced since she rose into sudden celebrity on the 
publication of* * East Lynne.’ ”’— Tt 


PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 


RE-IS8vuE OF ‘PUNCH 


m its Commencement in 1841 to the End of 1860. With 
PN and Notes, by the Editor. In Volumes, 5s. boards, 
uncut, monthly ; and in Double V olumes, 103. 6d. cloth gilt, ev ery 
other month. 
The following Volumes are already published :— 
In es price 58. each, Vols. 1 to 31, in cloth, gilt edges, 











Vol. 1 (fo oo SS.aneeeescieseees.ee 68. Od. 
Vols. Seal 3 (1842) . +» 108. 6d. 
Vols. 4and 5 (1843) ... +» 108, 6d. 
Vols. 6 and 7 (1844) +» 108. 6d. 
Vols. 8and 9 (1845) «+ 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 10 and 11 (1846) ++ 108. 6d. 
Vols. 12 and 13 (1847) + 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 14 and 15 (1848) 10s. 6d. 
Vols, 16 and 17 (1849) 108. 6d. 
Vols. 18 and 19 (1850) 108. 6d. 
Vols, 20 and 21 (1851) 108. 6d. 
Vols. 22 an = apy 108. 6d. 
Vols. 24 an: (1853) . 108. 6d. 
Vols. 26 an Fd (1854) . 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 28 and 29 (1855) ... ° ioe. 6d. 
Vols. 30 and 31 (1856) . + 108. 6d. 





*,* Any Volume or Double V enna may always be had separately. 


“ As modern history, there is nothing to surpass this re-issue of 
* Punch.’ ”—Observer. 


WORKS by W. M. THACKERAY. 
VANITY FAIR. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, uni- 
form with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 

2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Price 268. 
Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, uni- 
form With the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. Price 78. 


The NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard 
Doyle. 2 vels. 8vo. cloth. Price 26s. 

Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, uni- 
form with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. ‘ice 78 


The VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by the Author, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Price 26s. 


Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without nent, uni- 
form with the Miscellanies, crown 8vo. Price 


HISTORY of SAMUEL TITMARSH. 
Illustrated by the Author. 1 vol. small 8yo. cloth. Price 4s. 


MISCELLANIES in PROSE and VERSE. 


In4vols. Price 6s. each. 





Illustrated by the Author. 


*.* The Contents of each Volume of the ‘ Miscellanies’ are also 
published in separate Parts 





In square 16mo, price 78. gilt edges, 


J APANESE FRAGMENTS. By 
Capt. SHERARD OSBORN, R.N. C.B. 

“Sherard Osborn’s ane ese Fragments,’ with fac- ey of | 
illustrations by artists of Yeddo, is a real novelty ; in fact, it h: 
come upon the artist-world as a surprise to find there are artists i is 
Japan who can draw with the viewer of Gillray and the delicacy 
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LITERATURE 

Sea Songs and Ballads. By Dibdin and Others. 

(Bell & Daldy.) 
ENGLAND, ‘the greatest nation ocean-born and | 
billow-bred, has been lifted by the heaving | 
sea-waves into a prouder position than that of | 
old Rome when she sat on her seven hills and 
called herself Mistress of the World. The ocean | 
influence has been one of the mightiest of those | 
influences which have conduced to her present 
greatness and glory. The sovereignty of the | 
sea has enabled her to attain the most | 
stable power ever reared on a floating founda- | 
tion. The sea-spirit has passed into our race, | 
with the Norse gleam of fire and sword; quick- | 
ened the blood with a lustier life, and filled | 
the breast with a larger breath of freedom. | 
Yet that voice of the sea, for ever sounding | 
through England’s heart, has never obtained 
adequate expression in our poetry. Our early 
writers did not take kindly to the sea. Chaucer | 
seems to have had a positive aversion to it. | 
If he ever ventured upon it, the first heaving | 
made him sick; and if it blew a gale, he, like | 
Panurge, wished himself safe on dry land, with | 
somebody kicking him, to be sure of his foot- | 
ing! He was glad to get back to his oak-shel- | 
tered lanes, green, sunny glade, and purple- 
shadowed moorland. Shakspeare, having all | 
the characteristics that we call “English,” of | 
course included a love of the sea; but he loved | 
it most when on dry land. He was at heart | 
an inland man. He could call spirits from the | 
deep, but was not so sure that they would come | 
when he did call. He once bade the “Tem- | 

est” arise; but having quietly laid it again, | 
proke his wand and buried it. We believe he | 
desired to diea dry death. Milton cares little for | 
the sea. The Queen Anne men cut but a sorry | 
figure when afloat. Dryden labours heavily, | 
and rolls in the trough like the Great Eastern | 
with her helm gone. Campbell has three or | 
four times matched his theme with music, and | 
left us ballads worthy of their subject, in spite | 
of an alloy of pinchbeck in his gold. Much | 


as we admire the songs and lyrics of Barry | 


Cornwall, we only acknowledge his freshwater | 
sovereignty. He is no sea-king amongst the | 
poets. He has not grasped the facts nor sha- 
dowed forth the image of the sea. His sea-poetry 
does not bite nor leave the salt virtue stinging 
the blood. Allan Cunningham sang ene song 
with the salt wind whistling through it. Thomas 
Hood gave us a rich. bit of true character in 
his sailor’s apology for bow legs. William Pitt 
also wrote one of the best songs in his ‘ Sailor’s 
Consolation.’ Some true things in this way 
have been done in our day. Here is one, crop- 
ping up in an unexpected place. It is by the 
author of ‘ Balder, and full, we think, of the 
spirit in which our bluejackets clear the deck 
for action, and go at overwhelming numbers. 
It might have been a little more shipshape :— 


“How many?” said our good Captain.—‘‘Twenty sail 
and more.” 

’ _ We were homeward bound, 

Scudding in a gale, with our jib towards the Nore. 

Right athwart our tack, 
; The foe came thick and black, 

Like hell-birds and foul weather—you might count them 

by the score. 


The Betsy Jane did slack to see the game in view $ 
They knew the Union Jack, and the Tyrant’s flag we knew; 
Captain shouted ‘‘ Clear the decks!” and the Bosun’s 
whistle blew. 


Then our grtant Captain, with his hand he seized the 


wheel, 
And pointed with his stump to the middle of the Foe. 
“ Hurrah, lads, in we go!” 
(You should hear the British cheer, fore and aft !) 
me __“* There are twenty sail,” sang he, 
But little Betsy Jane bobs to nothing on the sea!” 
(You should hear the British cheer, fore and aft !) 





“See yon ugly craft, with the pennon at her main! 
Hurrah, my merry. boys, there goes the Betsy Jane!” 
(You should hear the British cheer, fore and aft!) 


The Foe he beats to quarters, and the Russian bugles sound, 
And the little Betsy Jane she leaps upon the sea. 


| “ Port and starboard !” cried our Captain; ‘‘ pay it in, my 


hearts!” sang he, 
“We're Old England's sons, and we'll fight for her to-day !” 
(You should hear the British cheer, fore and aft !) 
‘* Fire away !” in she runs, and her guns thunder round! 


Still, no poet has yet glorified the sea and 
the sea-spirit in our poetry as Turner has in 
painting. He has given us the infinite tender- 
ness of its calm, the inexorably cruel strength 
of its storm, the sickening heave of its moun- 
tain billows and the whelming wash of its im- 
measurable waves, the ghastly awe of its gloom 
and the splendid sparkle of its morning sands, 


: ™ i F h 
the might and majesty of its deep waters, the | the great salt ocean of his brute force. In his 


| foretop moralizing mood he considers, after all, 
| that piping your eye and a wet pocket-handker- 


fretful restlessness of its play upon the shelly 
shore, thé honest English face of its merchant- 
men and colliers and fishing-boats, and the 
grandeur of its noble men-of-war, going forth in 
their pride, with the sea one vast mirror of their 


beauty, the heavens an arch of triumph over | 


them; or coming home in their sunset glory, 
worn and weather-stained, having done good 
work and won a worthy rest. Turner alone has 
given us the “joy and beauty of it, all the 
while so mingled with the sense of its un- 
fathomable danger, and the human effort and 
sorrow going on perpetually from age to age, 
waves rolling for ever, and winds moaning for 
ever, and faithful hearts trusting and sickening 
for ever, and brave lives dashed away about 
the rattling beach like weeds for ever!” And 
yet how much there is to be seen by the heart- 
sight of the poet that did not unveil to the eye- 
sight of the painter! What inexpressibly pathe- 
tic appeals it makes to us, whether we catch 
a glimpse of vessels burning like the Amazon, 
with that last look of poor Eliot Warburton 
standing helpless on deck, his form darkly 
figured against the advancing flame; or going 
down like the Birkenhead, with those brave 
fellows calmly firing their last salute, that 
flashed round them so forlorn a splendour as 
the ship gave its last lurch and they went 
down, each man still in his place; or, if we 
turn to the men who have dashed again and 
again at the icy barriers of the North, and 
ground among the icebergs, and groped their 
way through the six-months’ night, fighting 
with death in a thousand shapes, to plant our 
flag on some outermost peak of peril, willing 
to lay down their lives in unknown regions, 
and cheerfully, as though they laid down their 
heads in England’s lap!—the cool-headed old 
fighters who have pulled back the warm-hearted 
youngster rushing on the guns, and, at a thought 
of his mother, stepped into his place, and died 
in his stead,—the gallant hearts that have kept 
their watch till they crackled in the flames, as did 
Capt. Douglas, of the Royal Oak, when the Dutch 
were in the river Medway, and he, having no 
orders to retreat, perished with his ship. 
Dibdin embraces his subject heartily, and 
grips, so far as his reach goes, with the real 
smack of a sailor’s salute. He is true to certain 
qualities of the English nature, which lie, with 
their mineral strength, at the heart of all who 
are worthy of wearing the English name,—that 
superior sense of being English which alone 


duces our favourite heroes, the darlings of the 
national heart, who solve Samson’s riddle for 
us, and show the honey of sweetness hidden in 
the lion of their strength, as in Nelson’s noble 
and tender type—he who struck such a blow 
as left our country without a rival on all the 
seas, then, like a noble boy going to bed, said, 
“ Kiss me, Hardy,” and fell asleep, or, as Dibdin 
sings,— 

I heard his last words, that so grieved each bystander, 

Words sounding so mournful and sweet; 

*Twas his “Love and farewell” —Damme! there's a com- 
ander! 

—To each brother tar in the fleet. 

Dibdin caught a glimpse of the right kind 
here. His sailor has a tender heart underneath 
the coarse, rough strength of his character; a 
spring of fresh water welling, and sweetening 





chief are about the best things to bring you 
| into port at last; although his mode of sooth- 
ing his sweetheart at pateg is anything but 
comfortingly sequential :— 
I said to our Poll, for, d’ye see, she would ery, 

When last we weighed anchor for sea, 
What argufies sniv’ lling and piping your eye? 

Why what a d—d fool you must be ! 
Can't you see the world’s wide and there’s room for us all, 

Both for seamen and lubbers ashore? 
And if to Old Davy I go, my dear Poll, 

Why, you never will hear of me more. 

He does not wear the soft heart on his sleeve, 

and is glad of any excuse for keeping the 
mother down from his throat :— 


Just hear the Chaplain’s story, glowing 
With all that’s good and wise; 
He swabs his bows while tears are flowing— 
The scuppers are his eyes. 
He talks in terms to melt a lubber ; 
And then he’ll preach and pray 
So moving, one could almost blubber, 
But, that’s all in his way! 
Still, choke it down as he may, the tenderness 
is there. There is always a soft corner, and a 
woman in it, in Jack’s heart; or else litile 
child-fingers are playing on it as an instrument. 
He has the true English feeling for home and 
its joys, albeit he may have strange ways of 
showing his domesticity, realizing his own com- 
mentary on Jove :— 

What a devil that god was for following the gals ! 
—When at sea he likes to think of his Nancy, 
with all her loving works and household ways ; 
and thoughts, and images, and feelings, come 
crowding all sail on his soul, till, as he says, 
“Tm nothing but Nancy.” Living a life that 
| is passed in a fluctuating world of change, he 
tries to be true to Nancy. Amid the trials and 
temptations of foreign ports how hard he strives 
to be constant, and if he fails, why it is only 
because Nancy or Poll will assume so many 
shapes :— 

Some with faces like charcoal and others like chalk, 

All ready one’s heart to o’er-haul ; 
“Don't you go to love me, my good girl,” says I, “ walk ; 

I’ve sworn to be constant to Poll.” 

From far away his heart will be ranning home 
like a very Gulf-stream, brightening and enrich- 
ing some little green spot where he hopes to 
set foot and empty a lot of shiners into Poll’s 
‘lap, dart into her arms like the ball from an 
| Armstrong, get married and launch a young 
| navy to repay the sea and country for his own 

desertion ! 
| It is in a lower range, however, that Dibdin 


. 





has often served to grapple us together, rich | shows his greatest force of portraying the 
and poor, as with hooks of steel, and served us | British tar. His most successful painting is 
nobly when peer and peasant have gaily gal-' done by very broad handling, a thick brush 
loped the death-gaps horse to horse, or swept | and a coarse touch. His delight is the jolly 
up to the deadly breach shoulder to shoulder, | Jack Tar, who will stick like pitch to friend or 
and on many a hard-fought field lain down sige | sweetheart, and, come weal, come woe, come 
by side in a peerless brotherhood after turning | friend or foe, it’s all one to Jack. He goes at 
the tide of battle—that singleness of purpose | everything broadside on, with heart sailing too 
which puts the whole heart into the act,—that | fast even for his generous hand, making his 
| union of gentleness and strength which pro-| head swim to keep his heart from sinking, 
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pushing the grog about from year’s end to year’s 
end, too fond of sounding the bowl, making the 
can go round, and relying on grog aboard and 
girls ashore as the sailor's sheet-anchor. This 
now is a neat and lively picture of Dibdin’s 
sailor-life :— 

We sing a little, we laugh a little, 

And work a little, and swear a little, 

And fiddle a little, and foot it a little, 

And swig the flowing can. 

The worst of it is that Dibdin’s sailor cannot 
be thus moderate. Why, in the one article of 
loyalty alone, he is rich enough to ruin himself. 
He will drink so many healths to Majesty that 
he quite forgets his own. Dibdin is true enough 
to the sailor-nature in its love of fair play, a 
stand-up fight, a clear deck, and no favour; its 
desire to make mincemeat of an enemy, and 
its gentleness in binding him up again with a 
sort of motherly care and tenderness; its equal 
readiness to save as well as to damn; its fair, 
open front, and broad, honest back never turned 
on danger. True, likewise, to the national habit 
of brag, which shows our descent from the wor- 
shippers of the god Brage, every lad in the 
land that has played one to three at “ English 
and French” will instantly understand this 
image of Nelson fighting the foe with only 
one arm :— 

Thus with one of his precious limbs shot away, 
Bold Nelson know’'d well how to nick ’em ; 

So as for the French, ’tis as much as to say, 
We can tie up one hand, and then lick’em. 

Dibdin has also given us the philosophy of 
the sailor’s frank fearlessness and his rough-and- 
ready welcome to whatsoever lot may befall. 
This is how he can look at life and death :— 

Why now, if they go for to talk about living, 

My eyes—why a little will serve: 

Let each a small part of his pittance be giving, 

And who in the nation can starve? 

Content’s all the thing—rough or calm be the weather, 

The wind on the beam or the bow, 

So if honestly he can splice both ends together, 

Why then, damme if Jack cares how! 

And then fora bring-up, d’ye see, about dying, 

On which such a racket they keep, 

What argufies if in a churchyard you're lying, 

Or find out your grave in the deep? 

Of one thing we're certain, whatever our calling, 

Death will bring us all up—and what then ? 

So his conscience’s tackle will bear overhauling, 

Why then, damme if Jack cares when. 

These things Dibdin has done,—done well, 
once and forever. His songs are true so far as 
they go, and they will live by virtue of the 
truth that is in them. But how much more has 
Dibdin left undone! He never got right down 
to that unfathomable simplicity of a sailor’s 
soul wherein lies such a world of possible 
greatness. He often tried to interpret that 
simplicity by slang and the assumption of 
knowingness, which is of the stage, stagey! His 
Jack Tar is conscious of simplicity and able to 
thrust the tongue in his cheek at you. He has 
been too much Dibdinized and T.-P.-Cooked, 
and the Salt has lost his genuine savour. Dib- 
din has represented him too much after the 
fashion of that enthusiastic Yankee’s ideal, 
which he had seen at the theatre, and described 
as firing his pistol to the last shot, fighting to 
the last gasp of his breath, and then he 
folded the flag of his country round his noble 
breast and died like a son of a female parent 
of pups! 

Dibdin was seldom true to the deepest truth: 
once or twice, as in ‘Poor Jack’ and ‘Tom 
Bowling, his language may be a good deal 
like that spoken by sailors, but this mere like- 
ness of literal language is often very deceiving 
in value, especially upon the lower grounds of 
Art. Sailors must live an infinite deal more 
than they can put into words. And the poet 
cannot be limited to their language alone if he 
is to give utterance to their deeper life. If we 
refer to Shakspeare, always our highest court 
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We know that at such swift moments as the sea, that draws him by the old irresistible 
are the turning-points of destiny they could spell. Some fine morning there will be another 
not stay to make those very long speeches; sailor-boy, perhaps, found hidden aboard ship, 
words would have to wait for actions, not and all the kindly comforts of home will be 
actions for words, and Shakspeare does not give given up for the rough sea-life, and, instead of 
us the likeness of literal language. Yet we see being tucked into the warm bed by mother’s 
no incongruity, nor do we question the validity hands on the cold winter’s night, the boy will 
of his representation. We feel that he is true be hanging out on the yards when the sea gets 
to the highest and the deepest truth. For if the up in heaps, and the green mounds go rolling 
hero or king in real life did not say all that in by, and the black gaps open wide, and are 
the grand style, he might think it all,—or, if he lighted by the white flash of the foam. 

did not think it all he would feel it all, and | 


more; for we may feel in a moment what ; op . 
speech would fail to unfold in an hour, and | History of Christian Names. By the Author of 


the dramatist only expands in expression the, ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. (Parker, Son 


intense pressure of feeling. Again, the Noakeses & Bourn.) 
may be a poetical family, but the poetry does THERE is but one fault in this work, that it is 
not of necessity lie in the snub-noses and an Encyclopedia in place of being a History. 
muckle mouths by which the Noakeses have A thousand pages on Christian names may 
been long distinguished. So the poetry of a fairly be described as a tax upon the mental 
sailor’s life is not confined to the language energies of the public, as they must have been 
which distinguishes him from landsmen, nor | on those of the writer. If the intention of the 
limited to the grog and grog-blossoms, the | latter was to furnish a book for reference, the 
dancing and swearing, the dare-devilries of his | success is full and merited; but if the design 
riot and raking. There are other, nobler ele- | was to accomplish a work of mingled amuse- 
ments, which he shares in common with other | ment and instruction by light reading, the 
men, made more powerful and pathetic by his success is not so complete. There was wisdom 
peculiar experience. |in the remark of the author who said, in his 
Should there be any sailor-lad now in Her | Preface, that his book should have been less in 
Majesty’s service—cabin-boy or middy—like quantity if he had only had time to make it so. 
Douglas Jerrold half-a-century ago, who is to, The industry of the compiler of the present 
write us songs of the sea and the poetry of | work is equalled by the ability with which the 
sailor-life, let him tell us something more of the | industry is applied. The subject itself is here 
sailor in that long, lonely companionship of nearly exhausted. No object, country, circum- 
earth and sky, in which he moves as sole inha- | stance, or whim from which Christian names 
bitant of the mysterious space between two have been derived is here omitted; and if the 
worlds,—tell us what appeal the spirit-side, so; work has consequently extended to above a 
to speak, of our globe makes to the spirit-side thousand pages, thousands of volumes in many 
of his nature, with its solemn silence, its voices | languages must have been culled from, and 
of the storm, its spirits of the great deep. Our | after all we might perhaps be surprised that 
national character has revealed some of its| such abundance of materials could be com- 
loftiest qualities in their proudest perfection on | pressed into two such volumes as these. Asa 
the sea. Under its larger horizon have risen to sample of the author's style and treatment we 
higher stature our clear-natured, large-hearted, | cite the following :— 
cheery-voiced, simple heroes and faithful men| ‘Among mythological objects the kettle or caul- 
whose names will be found written all round | dron can hardly be omitted; certainly the very 
the map of the world, and whose lives and deeds / quaintest of human names, but perhaps referring 
and deaths have almost made old ocean richer | *Tiginally to the cauldron of creation, and after- 
in glorious records than is our proud and _peer- | wards to the sacrificial cauldrons that boiled the 


less land. What fidelity and endurance, faith | Pes} of she tietims at the great bets of sacrinces. 
and honour, patience and self-sacrifice have been | ¢j,¢2;] . - English cytel; but the samen Seem i 
called forth as the sailor-spirit answered its | seem to be almost entirely northern, though the 
challenge! How readily have all its dangers | cauldron‘is almost certainly the olla, so common a 
been accepted! How heroically have its rewards | bearing in Spanish heraldry, and there at present 
been won! We do not want the Norse spirit | regarded as the token of a large following, bene- 
that lives in our race to leave off fighting on | ficently fed, somewhat in the same spirit as that 
purpose to take to writing. We want it to find | in which the Janissaries used a camp-kettle as 
the one compatible with the other. It has done | their ensign. Ketyl was the Norwegian conqueror 
grand deeds for freedom and fatherland. We | of the Hebrides, and founder of the line of Jarls 
should like to see it wield the pen as it has | of the Western —o ~~ = family of Ketyl was 
wielded the battle-axe and pushed with the | famous in Iceland, holding in honor an 
ike and swept its way with the sword. | a a, We pervade Hl i 00 
Ve want a nobler justice done to our naval | me og aaa 7 cea pom sce 
achievements. Dibdin hardly got a glimpse of | g long story of every Gas T aoe leap; but true it is, 
that spirit which, working in our British blood, | that I chopped a bull trout asunder in the middle,’ 
is the same resistless influence that made those | which trout turned out to be a great dragon. 
early dwellers in the plains of Iran wake up in | Katla was Ketyl’s feminine, and not uncommon. 
that cradle of the nations and wander away till | The Eyrbiggia Saga tells wonderful stories of a 
they came to the sea. No matter in what quiet | sorceress so called, who, when her son was in dan- 


ok of a he English h the sea’ | ger from his enemies, made him appear first like 
rae ig gee cea nn a distaff, then like a tame kid, and, lastly, like a 


heir may be born, he will be sure to dream of | es : 

the pov lies beyond the range of blue, hog, yi pratt aps se ae eT 
billowy hills. The boy may never have seen the Rotel d " aesgcagee eget tes ey a pe i ., . 
face of that ancestral sea, but it sings to him in| yorg- but Ketelbiorn and Ketshidve 4 both 
his sleep by night and his dream by day till his | Jceland names, and both the masculine and femi- 
Whole being is filled with the weird wild echoes | nine are very aaeeiial terminations ; the masculine 
of the ocean music. The instinct stirs within | being, however, generally contracted into Kjel, 
him, for he hears the voice of the ancient | and then into Kill or kel.” 











of appeal, as the great master of dramatic 





mother crooning her grey old Runic sorcery, as| With regard to the cauldron in Spanish 
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heraldry, we will remind the author of what is 
stated by Selden, in his ‘Titles of Honour,’ 
namely, that in Spain, a Count was created by 

resenting to him a banner anda cauldron. The 
first illustrated him as a leader with a large 
following, but the cauldron designated him as 
a hospitable lord, able to feed those who fol- 
lowed his banner. 

In allusion to the Act of Edward the Fourth, 
by which certain Irish tribes were compelled 
to assume English names, the author says— 

“Terrible havoc did this Act make with the 
Erse Osand Macs. Some translated,—and hideous 
were their translations,—some assimilated, some 
took the name of their native home, and some ran 
the risk of forfeit and never changed at all; but 
even they were considerably disguised by pronun- 
ciation, and the same work has gone on ever since. 
Thus O’Conor becomes Conyers; O’Reilly, Ridley ; 
MacMahon, Matthews ; in fact the catalogue is end- 
less, and the only wonder is, that so many old Erse 
names still exist. The chief of the family used to 


famine hers, Una; and besides these, Derdré, was 
fear; Dorenn, sullen; Uailsi, proud; Unchi, con- 
tentious.” 

The Gaelic has other distinctions not alluded 
to by the author. The Gael called a soldier's fol- 
lower “Baro,” and hence a king’s follower, orone 
bound to serve him, was called a baron. This 
feudal title of baron our law still gives to hus- | 
bands, implying vir or virum, but to wives the | 


Meine swester die Marleeniken 

Socht alle meine Beeniken. 
Just as in England and Scotland— 

My sister Margery, gentle May, 

Took all my little bones away. 
Grethel also figures in various ‘ Méhrchen,’ but 
Gretchen is now most common, and is rendered 
classical by Goethe. Mete, in the time of Klop- 
stock’s sway over the lovers of religious poetry, 
was very fashionable; and Meta almost took up 


term of femme, or woman. To this day. ’ in | her abode in England, though the taste for sim- 
Picardy, a woman calls her husband “Baron,” | plicity has routed her of late. Some would have us 
not, however, in the sense of Cicero or Persius, | believe that the English Pegyy is the remains of 





sign official documents with the surname only, 
Misi O'Neill, I am O'Neill, and was spoken of as 
the O'Neill, or whatever he might be, as a sort of 
title, though all his family had an equal right with 
himself to the prefix. This distinction continues in 
use at the present day, and is sometimes thought 
an affectation. There is a much greater variety of 
ancient surnames in Ireland than in Scotland, 


where the dependents of a clan generally took the ' 


name of their chief; and, besides, the space was 
much smaller, and the Lowlanders followed the 
English system of surnames.” 


It is a curious fact, to which the author does 
not allude, that the Irish MacMahons were 
originally Norman,—FitzUrse, of which Mac- 
Mahon is a literal translation, “Son of the Bear,” 
and the founder of these MacMahons is said 
to have been that FitzUrse who was one of 
the assailants of Thomas 4 Becket, and who 
fled to Ireland for safety. 

The Keltic nomenclature had both signifi- 
cance and beauty :— 

“‘The Keltic taste in names was of the grand | 
order, generally in many syllables, and lofty in 
sense and sound, much in the style of the Red 
Indian. Thus we find Brithomar, the great Briton ; 
Bathanat, son of the boar; Louarn, the fox ; Car- | 
vilius, friend of power, among the Kymric nations | 
of England and the Continent ; and in less compli- 
mentary style, Mandubrath, man of black treason. 
This man of black treason was, in Britain, Avard- 
dwy Bras, also called one of the three disgraceful 
men of Britain. It is said that Caswallon had mur- 
dered Avarddwy’s father, and afterwards set out on 
what the Triads call one of the three unwise arma- 
ments, which weakened the force of the country. 
The cause is romantically described by the T'riads 
to have been, that his lady-love, Flur, had been | 
carried away by a Prince of Gascony to be pre- 
sented to Julius Cesar; moreover, the Mabinogion 
says, he and his two friends went as far as Rome to 
recover her, disguised as shoemakers, whence they are 
called the three-fold shoemakers of the Isle of Bri- 
tain. The aid that he gave the Gauls does, in fact, 
seem to have attracted the notice of Cesar, and 
the black treason was Avarddwy’s invitation to 
the Romans. He was the father of Aregwydd 
Voeddog, whose second name, derived from victory, 
was certainly the same as Boadicea, though her 
deed identifies her with Cartismandua. Caswallon, 
or Cassivellaunus, as the Romans called him, is 
sometimes explained as Cas-gwall-lawn, chief of 
great hatred, sometimes as lord of the Cassi. The 
Gaels have many grand men’s names, but, perhaps, 
have used the most poetry in those of their women. 
Feithfailge, honeysuckle ringlets; Lassairfhina or 
Lassarina, flame or blush of the wine; Lassair, or 
flame, the same in effect as the Italian Fiamma; 
Alma, all good, a real old Erse name, before the 
babes of September 1854 were called Alma, after 
the Crimean river, which probably bore a Keltic 
name. Bebinn, or as Macpherson writes it, Vevina, 
the melodious woman; Essa, the nurse; Gelges, 
swan white; Luanmaisi, fair as the moon ; Ligach, 
pearly. Yet thirst had her namesake, Ita; and 





' gory of feminine innocence and faith overcoming 


, distinction was a late one. Margaret of Anjou 
, assumed the daisy, with which the book given to 
her by stout Earl Talbot is plentifully besprinkled. 


with whom Baro, or Varo, implies “ fool.” 

Under the head of “ Margaret,” there are | 
some details which are probably new to many | 
readers :— 

‘« Noname has been the occasion of more pretty 
fancies than Mapyapirne¢ (a pearl), itself taken from | 
the Persian term for the jewel, Mervarid (child of 
light), in accordance with the beauteous notion 
that the oysters rising to the surface of the water 
at night and opening their shells in adoration, re- 
ceived into their mouths drops of dew congealed by 
the moonbeams into the pure and exquisite gem, 
resembling in its pure pale lustre nothing so much 
as the moon herself, ‘la gran Margherita,’ as Dante 
calls her. The thought of the pearl of great price, 
and of the pearl gates of the celestial city, no 
doubt inspired the Christian choice of Margarite 
for that child of light of the city of Antioch in 
Pisidia, whose name as virgin martyr standing in 
the Litany without any authentic history, became, 
before the fifth century, the recipient of the alle- 


the dragon, even as St. George embodied the vic- 
tory of the Christian warrior. Greek though the 
legend were, as well as the name, neither flourished 
in the Eastern Church. * * The Italian reverence 
for Margherita, or Malgherita, as they called her, 
was increased by the penitence of Margherita of 
Cortona, whose repentance became so famed that 
she was canonized ; and for the sake of her humility | 
the daisy became her especial symbol, and took its 





_ French title of marguérite, which still survives in 
| England as magweed, the local name of the chrys- 


anthemum leucanthemum, or ox-eye daisy. The 
flower of the virgin martyr is the poppy, in allusion 
to the dragon’s blood, and the Margarets of the 
days of emblems were divided between pearls and 
daisies. St. Louis is said to have had for his device 
a ring of fleurs-de-lys and daisies, with the motto, 
‘Can we find love beyond this ring?’ If true, this 
would prove that the daisy was Marguérite before 
the time of the penitent of Cortona, and that the 


Marguérite de Valois, the brave and clever sister 
of Francis the First, was called ‘Za Marguérite 
des Marguérites,’ but the pearl was her device. 
Many are the contractions of this favourite name, 
too long for the popular mouth. The oldest is pro- 
bably the Scottish Marjorie, as Bruce’s daughter 
was called, and which cut down into Maisie, the | 
‘proud Maisie’ of the ballad, and later into Mysie, 
and was treated as a separate name. Mr, Lower | 
tells us that the surname of Marjoribanks is de- | 
rived from the barony of Raltio, granted to Mar- | 
jorie Bruce on her marriage with the High Steward | 
of Scotland. Margaret turned into Meg before the 
time of ‘Muckle-moued Meg of the Border,’ or | 
the much-prized ‘Mons Meg’; and this as well as | 
Maggie was shared with England, which likewise | 
had Margery and Marget, as well as the more | 
vulgar Peggy and Gritty, and likewise Madge, the | 
sobriquet given to owls, as was magot-pies, or | 
magpies, to those bright black-and-white birds to 
whom so much quaint superstition has always | 
attached. The French contraction was in the six- 
teenth century Margot, according to the epitaph, 
self-composed, of the Austrian, Flemish, or French 
damsel, who was so nearly Queen of Spain :— 

Ci-git Margot, la gentille demoiselle, 

Qui a deux maris et encore est pucelle. 
But Gogo is not animproved amendment. Mar- 
charit is the Breton form. In Germany the mur- 
dered child in the universal story of the ‘ Machandal 
Baum,’ says— 








the Danish pige (a girl), the word that has suffered 
that startling change in the sign of the Pig and 
Whistle, once the Pige Washael (the maiden’s 
greeting), z.e. the salutation of the Blessed Virgin !” 
A chapter on Puritan names and on those 
common to both sexes might have taken the 
place of some other matter in these volumes ; 
and this reminds us of a remark made by Pepys, 
who says, “There are many species of creatures 
where the male gives the denomination to both 
sexes, as swan and woodcock, but not above one 
where the female does, and that is goose.” 





The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investt- 
gated. By E. V. Neale, M.A. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Three Essays: 1. Learning and Science; II. 
Science and Language; III. Language and 
Poetry. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Mystery of Being ; or, Are Ultimate Atoms 
Inhabited Worlds? By N. Odgers. (Tre- 
sidder.) 


As we have done before, we put some of those 
books together which have the common descrip- 
tion of psychological. The three works in our 
heading are not selected, but come to hand 
together: nevertheless, all three must be the 
objects of a common remark, which we shall 
make before proceeding to separate notice. 

The number of thoughtful writers is increas- 
ing rapidly ; indicating, we hope, proportionate 
increase of thoughtful readers. But with this 
augmented disposition to cultivate the field of 

ure intellect there grows a tendency to write 

ooks which have but little of definite aim, 
which represent no achievement, and in which 
the reader goes on through page after page, 
wondering when it is to come. If this ten- 
dency should increase, it will be a poor look-out 
for those who are to present the public with a 
notion of the contents of such works. To read 
through the book of a writer whose aim is not 
steady, may not be unpleasant work; but to 
stop at the end, and to ask what it is all about, 
without any answer suggesting itself, is very 
distressing indeed, especially for a reviewer. 
The time must come, if this goes on, when the 
articles written on such works will not be 
notes, but queries: and the account which the 
author might give of his critics will bear con- 
densation into two lines of an old song— 

And some they said, What are you at? 
And some, What are you after? 

Such a predicament may arise when the author 
shows both thought and reading ; nay, more, 
when he has a purpose in his title-page, a pro- 
mise of fulfilment in the Preface, and a decla- 
ration of attainment at the end. 

The first of the works on our list is a con- 
spicuous instance. It is on ‘The Analogy of 

hought and Nature’: a title which made us 
stare. At the opening of the Preface we are 
told that the motto of modern science is “ the 
correlation of forces”; in other words, the unity 
of the powers which affect our senses: that the 
present investigation is an attempt to carry 
that conception one step further, by showing 
a unity between the power manifested in the 
phenomena of sense, and the power exercised 
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in the operations of thought. This unity has not 
been made manifest to us. Our reader may try 
for himself, and may follow an author of much 
reading through 250 pages—which ought to 
have been 700 at least—of comment on many 
writers and description of many speculations. 
When we make so complete a failure as in 
the present case, and that with a writer whose 
attainments have impressed us with respect, 
we naturally ask, whether there is any funda- 
mental difference between his method of using 
language and ours? In the case before us we 
found an answer to this question, In an 
Appendix, on the ‘ Relation of Mathematics to 
Metaphysics,’ we read the following, said to be 
founded on Hegel :-— 

“The quality of a straight line consists in its 
direction: and is measured by the quantity of an- 
gular difference between it and any other given 
line. The quantity of the line is measured by the 


continuance of its quality ; i.e., the length of space | 
through which it preserves its particular direction. | 
Now, in a-curve, the direction of the line momen- | 


tarily changes, that is, its quantity is transformed 
into quality. On the other hand, its quality, or 


angular inclination, momentarily increases or dimi- | 


nishes, that is, it is transformed into quantity. And 


these opposites combine in the conception of the | 
relation between a moving and a fixed point; of | 


which the relation ‘or ratio between the ordinate 
and the abscissa affords the measure, and thus 
defines the curve.” 

A reader who can understand this, will per- 
haps be more successful than ourselves upon 
the whole of the book. There is certainly an 
Hegelian taste about it; but we never flattered 
ourselves that we were fit to approach the 
system the logic of which is founded upon the 
principle—to use the words of Hegel’s own 
translator—ihat everything is at once that 
which it is and the contrary of that which it 
is. Mr. Neale is an Hegelian, as we gather 
from several parts of his book: and our comfort 
is that, possibly, in not understanding his 
book, we do understand it. 

Coming down again from Hegel to our own 
sphere, we meet with the second work on our 
list, which we do understand. But our prelimi- 
nary remarks apply with entire force to these 
Essays. They are without preface, summary, or 
contents, ranging over many sources of thought, 
and intelligible; fit to be agreed with, or con- 
tradicted ; but not fit to be reviewed. 

From the third work we hoped for entertain- 
ment, at least —‘ The Mystery of Being; or, are 
Ultimate Atoms Inhabited Worlds?’ No doubt 
the author means the Daltonian atoms of our 
system; for how could an ultimate atom be an 
organized world? We long ago amused our- 
selves by imagining that the whole of our uni- 
verse, to the most remote visible nebula, might 
be nothing but the particles in the snuff-box of 
a giant in some larger system. There is no 
difficulty about time: the creature would be 
slow in proportion to his size, so that a tick of 
his watch might be millions of our years, giv- 
ing us, between the last shake of the box and 
the grasp which is to pinch us up, plenty of 
time to grow from gorillas into the sensible 
creatures which we are to be, some day—Hea- 
ven knows when. And if our giant belong 
in the same manner to the snuff-box of a yet 
larger system, and so on upwards, we have 
a fine stretch of imagination. We may say, if 
we like, that this goes on ad infinitum: but 
we will content ourselves with a progression 
of a hundred such ascents from universe to 
universe; merely remarking that “baby,” in 
the hundredth system, must be indeed a 
“ pretty little dear.” 

Mr. Odgers goes downwards. By arguments 
upon space and time, relative magnitude, &c., 
he makes out what he calls “the most promi- 





nent and direct arguments in favour of the 
hypothesis that ultvmate atoms are inhabited 
worlds.” But, with due caution, he adds that 
“whether a single atom is a single world, or a 
universe or cluster of worlds, is a question which 
| is so far removed from the sphere of human 
reason, that it were vain to conjecture respect- 
ing it.” For our own part, if we go as far as 
Mr. Odgers, we must go further, and up as well 
‘as down. Are the little beings on what we 
jcall an ultimate atom of oxygen not to reason 
| their ultimate atoms into universes? Or are 
we at the very top, and our worlds not the 
ultimate atoms of some higher system? It 
would be absurd to make any stoppage in 
either direction. 

We by no means deny the conclusion at 
|which Mr. Odgers arrives: for in truth we 
know nothing about the matter. Whatever is, 
is: and if the atoms are inhabited worlds, why, 
they are. But alas! for the poor Brahmins, 
if the tale be true: they are to eat nothing that 
has life, and a year of Brahma would not be 
| long enough to count the living creatures they 
swallow with every mouthful. 

A speculation that cannot be either confirmed 
or refuted is pleasant exercise for both parties: 
it is safe to believe in, and safe to laugh at. 
It is otherwise with those imaginations which 
concern possible arrivals. Darwin, in 1780 or 81, 
sang as follows :— 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air. 


| Much, no doubt, were the three predictions | ' : L 
: F | has confided the search, in conjunction with his 


|laughed at: two are now past ridicule; we 








tious scepticism ; the Curé is also an excellent, 
simple-hearted man, a great friend of the 
Doctor, for whose conversion he prays day and 
night; to which prayer he adds the discretion of 
never preaching to him. His sister, the Fraulein 
Beth, is selected by the doctor to help and 
befriend the poor ladies; she mildly expresses 
her doubts as to how far it is lawful to help 
those who are “unbelieving,” upon which the 
Doctor flashes out into generous anger, saying: 
“Child! child! beware of putting limits to 
your mercy, or deciding who has or who has 
not a claim upon it. Think, too, if you wish 
to win over other minds, how potent are the 
spells of brotherhood, charity and kindness, 
how irresistible their magic influence.” 

This is the key-note of the theme that 
runs through the book; and we wish it were 
the key-note of the lives of all who give 
themselves to works of benevolence; it would 
make them and their charity more pleasant 
as well as more profitable. To go on with 
the story. There is a detestable lawyer, M. 
Bouchard, who has for wife a foolish, pro- 
vincial, fussy, fine lady, and a daughter, Jus- 
tine, who is made after the fashion of Sally 
Brass, in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’; she is as 
good a lawyer as her father, and is a more un- 
scrupulous and ingenious rascal. This precious 
lawyer has had a piece of delicate business put 
into his hands—to find the lost heir of the 
Duke de Rochefierre, an old nobleman of purest 
legitimist faith, of the Faubourg St.-Germain. 
The Duke’s nephew, who has been adopted by 
him as a son, is the person to whose honour he 


will not venture to pronounce upon the third. | old friend, the Doctor Van Helder. This latter 
| Neither will we say a word against Mr. Odgers: | has given it over to a relative of his, the scoun- 


| but we venture humbly to suggest a point for 
| his consideration. What if there should be no 
|atoms at all? The theory is a pretty one, and 
ja useful mode of representing our present 
| knowledge. But still it is only a theory: no- 
body ever got down to the atoms. To apply 
| fact to speculation, or speculation to fact, is to 
| do what has often led to good result: but spe- 
culation upon speculation is against rule. This 
useful caution has been symbolized by the 
| heralds, in whose sublime science it is unlaw- 
jful to put colour upon colour or metal upon 
jmetal. And cookery is at one with heraldry: 
| first catch your hare, said Mrs. Glasse; first 
prove your atom, say we. 





| NEW NOVELS. 
Veronia. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

|‘ Veronia’ would have been an excellent story 
| if it had not been written with a purpose. To 
|this purpose, which is the conversion of the 
|heroine and sundry others to the Roman 
| Catholic persuasion, the interest of the tale is 
| sacrificed. There is the indication of a capital 
|plot, but the details are’ effaced and made 
| almost obscure by the space devoted to the long 
| conversations intended to show the reader the 
| unsatisfactory condition in which those who are 
not Catholics live. The tale is, however, written 
in a spirit of charity which some Protestant 
tale-writers might indulge greatly to their 
|own advantage and their readers’ comfort. 
|‘ Veronia’ is a good tale spoiled, from being 
| talked instead of acted. Madame de Méhuland 
her daughter Veronia are noble ladies of the 
old régime, though very poor, and living in 
a miserable little cottage in a Belgian village. 
The old lady is a confirmed invalid, and Vero- 
Inia supports her by her exquisite embroidery, 
| which Dr. Van Helder, a benevolent physician, 
and an eccentric, excellent man, disposes of 
for her. The two ladies are Protestants; Dr. 
Van Helder is the representative of conscien- 











drel lawyer before mentioned, whom he believes 
to be an honest man. The lawyer has just dis- 
covered the missing link to be none other than 


| Mdlle. de Méhul, whose mother was the Duke’s 


only sister, who had married a Protestant below 
her own rank, displeased her family, fallen into 
poverty and disappeared from the world. This 
secret the lawyer intends to use for his own 
advantage. Adrian de Boisvanté, the Duke’s 
nephew, is overwhelmed with gambling debts, 
which he dares not confide to the Duke. The 
lawyer spins his web and Adrian de Boisvanté 
falls into his toils. 

There is a young artist, Jacques Henricart, 
whom Adrian has deeply injured, though in 
what manner is not very distinctly revealed 
(indeed, as we said, the whole story is only 
dimly delineated); but Adrian de Boisvanté is 
terrified by the apparition of his enemy, who 
can hardly be restrained from killing him on 
the spot. In Mdlle. de Méhul’s former state of 
existence, when she was living in the elegant 
world of Paris, she had been sought and won 
by Adrian de Boisvanté, more like an English 
girl than in accordance with the French rules 
of etiquette; but he was, he told her, dependent 
on an aged relative who wished him to marry 
somebody else. The ruin and suicide of her 
father send him away faithless ; and the mother 
and daughter have to seek refuge in the miser- 
able cottage we have mentioned, where Mdlle. 
de Méhul dies, in a very ineffectual way for 
the tale, but one intended by the author to 
show the consequences of relapsing from the 
Roman Catholic faith. Jacques Henricart is 
in love with Mdlle. de Méhul, who is indig- 
nant at his audacity, in her double capacity 
of disappointed damsel and fine lady who 
considers noble birth the one thing need- 
ful; but Henricart is so noble and brave and 
delicate in his attentions, that her heart is 
touched before she is aware, and she has no- 
thing left to do but to conceal it from him and 
deny it to herself. Wan Helder overhears a 
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conversation which tells him the secret of 
Malle. de Méhul’s relationship to the Duke, 
and reveals the lawyer’s unlawful intentions. 
He goes off to the Duke and tells him of his 
niece, whereupon the Duke orders his nephew 
to bring her to him, and the surprise to 
Veronia and Adrian at meeting again, and 
under such circumstances, is disagreeable to 
both parties. Veronia discovers that she 
detests Adrian, whilst Adrian is inclined to 
renew his old vows; Veronia refuses to go to 
the Duke, and retires to a convent, not as a 
nun, but as a mere boarder. She has to be 
converted, and the author gives the sermon 
which effects the conversion at length, and 
the tale suffers in proportion. Her first “act of 
obedience” is to obey the Duke’s summons; 
she is received by him as a daughter, and by 
the other relations as an interloper, whom they 
intrigue to injure and calumniate. But the 
lawyer keeps his hold on Boisvanté, whom 
he intends to make his daughter’s husband. 
Veronia appeals to her old friend, Van Helder, 
to clear her good name, and there is a dénod- 
ment, which would be effective if the reader 
had been prepared for it, but as it falls quite 
suddenly upon him the result is poor and 
hurried. Explanations which affect people’s 
lives and fortunes ought not to be made in 
half-a-dozen sentences intercalated at the end 
of the story; such explanations are like the 
flowers which children stick into the ground to 
make-believe a garden. There has been an ex- 
change of children at nurse, Henricart is the 
rightful heir and De Boisvanté is illegitimate. 
Henricart, who is De Boisvanté’s mortal 
enemy, is represented as being aware of the 
facts and keeping the secret from motives of 
superhuman generosity. The lawyer, however, 
is also aware of the secret; and to ensure his 
silence Adrian de Boisvanté has to marry his 
horrible daughter. Of course, Veronia marries 
Henricart. 

The other portions of the novel are occupied 
by the detail of conversions to the Catholic 
faith: the space had been better bestowed 
upon the development of the story. The book 
displays an excellent spirit, but the prose- 
lytizing tendency is a mistake; it wearies the 
reader and cramps the tale. 





Margaret Stourton; or, a Year of Governess 
Infe. (Rivingtons.) 
Tus “year of governess life” is an entirely 
exceptional year to the experience of governess 
life in general, and yet it is more calculated to 
excite discontent with that particular station 
of life than all the dismal and distressing 
annals of the school-room we have read, or at 
least can at this moment recollect. The condi- 
tion of a governess is mentioned throughout 
in an apologetic manner, and it is constantly 
impressed on the reader that, like Caleb Bal- 
derstone’s herring, Margaret Stourton is “no 
just a common” governess. It is taken as a 
favour by the family whose young people 
she comes to superintend; she is treated 
with “high consideration,” and receives 1001. 
a-year, and all manner of petting and flattery 
to sustain her spirits under the descent in the 
social scale to which she has submitted. The 
father of this young princess disguised as 
a governess is a retired half-pay captain, who 
has lost all his savings by the unexpected 
failure of a mercantile house in which most of 
his fortune has been embarked ; so the family, 
consisting of the father and mother and five 
children, are reduced to live on 200I..a-year, and 
the kindness of a distant relative, who is a 
baronet. Under these circumstances the neces- 
sity of somebody doing something to increase 
the supply of money and necessaries is obvious. 





Margaret, being the heroine, of course has aspi- 
rations about helping her father and mother. 
A charming situation is offered to her with a 
coaxing delicacy that is quite touching: “I 
can quite guess what you are feeling; reality 
is, I know well, so different from imagination. I 
thought I would tell you of my aunt's letter; 
but, after all, the thing may no way suit you, 
for you may, perhaps, quite shrink from the 
reality of what when only a picture in your mind 
seemed to be the sort of thing you were long- 
ing to grasp.” “The sort of thing” offered, is 
to take charge of three little children, and live 
in a charming country-house, whilst the mother 
of them is away on the Continent. Of course, 
when Margaret has agreed to make a martyr 
of herself, her virtue is forthwith rewarded ; 
she is everywhere mistaken for a young lady 
of position in society, and treated like one, 
because she behaves as such; and in the very 
railway-carriage that conveys her to North 
Court she meets with a charming man who is 
destined to fall in love with her and marry 
her. Margaret holds her head very high, and 
contrasts advantageously with the governess 
in another family who is only a governess. The 
incidents of her “year of governess life” are 
very simple and not very interesting, for the 
style in which the story is told is weak and 
dry, without any sprightliness or spirit. A 
young lady, Miss Nugent, who ventures to 
look down on Margaret and to keep her ata 
distance, is severely blamed by the author; 
whilst her audacity in daring to flirt with Mr. 
Stratton, who is intended for Margaret, is 
met with a lively blame that ought to make a 
suitable impression on all the fast young ladies 
who read this book. In the end, Margaret and 
Mr. Stratton are married: the love-passages 
are of the severest propriety. Mr. Stratton’s 
mother at first objects greatly to her son 
“marrying a governess”; but “happily ‘The 
Peerage’ being a work with which she was well 
acquainted, she was able to derive some comfort 
from it, after a slight research, by tracing Mar- 
garet’s pedigree to a Viscount; and she also 
discovered that her future daughter-in-law 
could count cousinship with a Baronet as well 
as several Honourables.” Without all these 
illustrious apologies, woe to the man who 
should venture to marry a well-educated lady- 
like woman who has gone out as a governess! 
Here is the author’s apologetic conclusion :— 

“After all, the marriage was not at all above 
what she might very likely have made had she 
not left home, owing to the desire she felt to help 
her family; so that no one need really have felt 
surprise that she should marry Mr. Stratton. The 
only thing that could really be in any way sur- 
prising was, that Mr. Stratton should marry a 
governess. But had Margaret in fact lowered her 
position in society by becoming a governess?” 

Here is the author’s sagacious reply :— 

‘* While she was with the Norths she had always 
acted with the greatest propriety, and with due 
recollection of the reasons for her being in Lady 
North’s house; and on their part the Norths had 
shown her the greatest consideration and kindness.” 


Instead of the calm recognition of its 
having been her distinctly-marked duty to do 
what she could to lighten the burden upon her 
parents, and making Margaret express thankful- 
ness for the opportunity and for the great com- 
fort of her situation, there is always an under- 
current of afflicting consciousness that after all 
there is hardship to a woman in having to earn 
her living, which is false and morbid. The 
only hardship that can be acknowledged is 
when the living has to be earned without the 
requisite qualifications. 





A Norseman’s Views of Britain and the British. 

By A. O. Vinje. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 
| Pictures of ourselves drawn by foreign artists 
| are always interesting. They are, at all events, 
;more amusing than the interpretations of 
| Shakspeare made by foreign artists who cannot 

interpret him, though they can learn his words 

by rote, but cannot think them. Between the 
two, Shakspeare and Shakspeare’s nature are 
likely to look, or to be made to look, something 
different from what we have been accustomed 
to see them. The Norseman is welcome to give 
us his views of everything connected with us; 
a year’s experience enables him to do what a 
life has not been of sufficient length to enable 
other philosophers to accomplish. 

In doing this, the writer aims at being 
smart, and indeed is often so, without being 
more, save where he borrows an illustration 
from other writers. A sneer from Heyne had 
at least wit to recommend it; but that sneer 
was Heyne’s property, and it is above the attain- 
ment of other men. 

The writer deals less with cities than with 
the country, but he has much to say of men 
who deal with both. There isa great affectation 
of sincerity about the book. At all events, the 
presumed possession of it has not saved the 
Norseman from committing blunders from 
which a judicious friend might have rescued 
him. Among the curious things which Mr. 
Vinje believes he saw were, certainly, some of 
which we have never heard. He saw “ most of 
the English press,” which had before lauded 
the Exhibition, “change their tone and rate it 
soundly, when it turned out that the enterprise 
did not sufficiently pay!” Of the outward 
aspect of our aristocratic class, Mr. Vinje makes 
small account. He thinks our middle class the 
best looking, and in support of his opinion adds, 
“The higher and the lower classes in society 
must, from their very living, be, on the whole, 
disfigured,—the one from want, the other from 
debauch.” He is quite ignorant that half the 
House of Lords springs from the middle classes; 
and in assigning debauchery as a cause of the 
ugliness of the nobility generally, Mr. Vinje 
shows himself as intelligent as a late French 
writer who asserted that our gin-palaces were 
warinly patronized by our peeresses! However, 
he allows that “the British are certainly good- 
looking.” 

We fear he does not hold us to be well- 
conducted. He was astounded, when alluding 
to the inaugural lecture of Principal Brewster, 
in the Edinburgh University, at the noises 
and rudeness of the audience—“ hissing and 
shouting and throwing of peas and herrings, and 
waving of hats and sticks,”—all as unseemly 
as the behaviour of the undergraduates in the 
Sheldonian Gallery in presence of a Princess. 

Mr. Vinje proceeds to inform his countrymen, 
and ours also, that “cotton lords and other 
wealthy people” may indulge in shooting, but 
“they can very seldom manage to get at foxes; 
these are reserved for old estates and men of 
long pedigree,’—an assertion at which cotton 
lords and other wealthy people will smile, as 
most of us may at the remark, that to call a 
thing English is to imply the super-excellence 
of the article,—as if half our English wares had 
| not foreign names given to them in order to 
, Secure a better sale for them. 
| We may be excused for expressing a little 
| distrust of another statement, to the effect that 
| in our rural districts the Irish are beating out 
_ the English and Scottish workmen, and settling 
| there in such numbers that they will “one day 
| revolutionize British society”! We think Mr. 
Vinje may be mistaken in this, as he possibly 
is in another matter, where he says that Macau- 
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lay gained a “baronetcy” from the Whigs 
because of his historical “ Whig garnishings.” 
We have equal doubt as to a second assertion 
which Mr. Vinje makes on the faith of having 
read as much in the public papers, namely, 
that “the Duke of Somerset threatened last 
winter to break the leases of his tenantry, if 
they did not return for Totness a certain Mr, 
Pender, on whose vote the Duke, as a member 
of the Cabinet, could reckon.” 

In his generalizations, Mr. Vinje is as loose 
as in his individual facts. He sneers at Britain 


being civilized, in the proper sense of the term. | 


Our civilization, in his eyes, is only increase of 
capital accompanied by decrease of human 


power! As for the millions which all classes | 


have subscribed for the Lancashire districts, he 
hints that the money given with one hand had 


been previously stolen with the other. Rather | 


than allow us a character for benevolence, he 
adopts the most unfounded of all lies as a truth, 
and says that we deliberately inflicted, or 
cruelly refused to relieve, the famine in Ireland. 

Then, when he finds a certain respect in 
England for nobility, a respect which we pay to 
a rank which implies worth in the race of him 
who enjoys it, and which we invariably with- 
hold from the individual in whom that worth 
suffers diminution and the rank disparagement, 
Mr. Vinje comforts himself by reflecting that 
dogs are respectful in proportion as they 
are kicked. He has even his little sneer for 
Mr. Tennyson, whose Lady of Burleigh dies 


because she was unequal to the burden of an | 


honour to which she was not born. This is the 





lady,— Sarah Hoggins, of Bolas, Salop,—died 
of the shock which the sudden discovery of her 


“a court poet”; “one who receives, according 
to ancient usage, some barrels of wine per 
annum.” Does he really? Sack-Canary perhaps, 
as in Ben Jonson’s time! Something of the 


Norse friend, “smacks of the royal cellar.” 
Seeing that the poet never had a pint of wine 
out of it, nor out of any other, as a guerdon 
for his minstrelsy, the remark smacks of that 
mingled ignorance and audacity so amusing in 
foreign travellers who kindly inform us how we 
live, what we are, whence we came, and whither 
we are tending. 

To show the difference between enlightened 
Norsemen and benighted Englanders, Mr. 
Vinje says: “We Norsemen consider it an 
honour if a great man has no higher origin than 
an industrious butcher; and if his mother 
should have been a cook, we regard her as a 
really great cook indeed.” This is certainly not 
our way. We have no increase of regard for the 
abilities of Mr. Abbott, the Canterbury barber, 
because his son became Lord Tenterden; and 
in his son we have no particular respect for the 
“ Lord,” but a very sincere one for the virtues 
and ability which raised him to that rank. 
And the same might be said of scores of men 


in the peerage, who are there, not by descent, | 


but by worth. 

Well, we are a nation of slaves, and Mr. 
Vinje scourges us for our servility. “ Royalty is 
approached by sheer prostration. Assuredly the 
British outstrip all other civilized nations in 
the adulation of royalty.” And his authority for 
the assertion is, that we recently “roared like 
lions at the purity of the English Court having 
been violated by the presentation of a returned 
convict.” We did so. We do not like to see 
such company about the sovereign, whom some 
of us even caricature when we are so-minded. 
Foreign Courts and Mr. Vinje laugh at this. 


convicts at Court on this account. It is not so 
long ago that the private papers of the King of 
Prussia were stolen and sold to Russia by a 
Prussian courtier. We cannot help thinking 
that there is something better than this in the 
“purity of an English Court,’ although our 
Norseman laughs at it with the lungs of Thor 
himself. 





The English Bible: containing the Old and New 


Testaments, according to the Authorized Ver- 
ston: newly divided into Paragraphs ; with Con- 
cise Introductions to theseveral Books, and Notes 
illustrative of the Chronology, History, and 
Geography of the Sacred Scriptures; contain- 
ing also the most remarkable Variations of the 
Ancient Versions, and the chief Results of 
Modern Criticism. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
WE learn from an Introduction to this well- 
printed and carefully prepared volume, that 
the editor is Robert B. Blackader, who appears 


|to have spent no small amount of time and 


labour on its preparation. The work is presented 
as a help to the better understanding of the 
Scriptures in the Authorized Version, and aims 
at making the English Bible more intelligible 
to Scripture students by improvements in its 


| division and typographical arrangement. It is 


not meant to amend the English version, but 


| rather to supply its deficiencies, and so to per- 


form what the translators of King James would 
have done had they lived in the present day. 
The following are the main features in which 


| the edition differs from those in ordinary use :— 
poet’s representation. The fact was that the real | 


1. The text has been re-divided ; sections are 
substituted for chapters and paragraphs for 


| verses, though the old divisions are retained 
position gave her. But in the poetical turn | 
given to it, Mr. Vinje discerns the flattery of | 


for facility of reference. 2. The most important 
parallel passages are quoted at length in the 
margin. 3. The marginal renderings of the 


| translators are given. 4. Many additional notes 
| are inserted. 5. Every section has its own proper 
| date, and the place of the occurrence of the 
sort, we suppose, for Tennyson’s verse, says our | 


transaction. 6. Numerals are prefixed to each 


| section, so that the whole of the sacred volume 
| may be read in chronological order. 7. The poeti- 


cal books, with the hymns and canticles scat- 
tered throughout the sacred volume, have been 
printed rhythmically, on the principle of poetic 
parallelism. 8. Speeches are printed with in- 


| verted commas. 9. The most important varia- 
| tions of the ancient versions are given. 10. A 
| comparison, by means of a different type, of 


the Received text of the New Testament with 


{the MS. B. in the Vatican Library. 11. A 


complete system of dates throughout all the’ 
books. 12. Quotations in the New Testament of 
passages from the Old are printed in capitals. 
We give the editor credit for his honest effort 
to throw light upon the English Bible for Eng- 
lish readers; all the more so from the fact of his 
being a layman. He has made a useful work— 
one far more profitable than the ‘Commentary 
wholly Biblical’ published not long ago, by the 
Messrs. Bagster, at a high price. To a certain 
class of readers it will prove a valuable help 
towards understanding many parts of the Scrip- 


| tures better. It goes, indeed, but a small length 


in the work of interpretation, and is merely an 
instalment of something better; but it has 
accomplished something. It is matter of regret 
that the industrious compiler should not have 
had better counsellors throughout. Unlearned 
himself, he should have had recourse to one or 
two real scholars, who could have guided him 
better than the individuals to whom he acknow- 
ledges his obligations for help in the Preface. 
Some one acquainted with the established re- 
sults of criticism would have been able to keep 
Mr. Blackader from inserting a vast number of 


Be it so. We have no additional respect for | erroneous, defective, and antiquated statements, 








which are only fitted to mislead. The conclusions 
of learned men might have been given had the 
editorand his friends been acquainted with them. 
Unfortunately they are usually ignored, to the 
deterioration of the volume. And we suspect 
that the compiler’s theological views are of a 
kind which prevented him from studying the 
works of the great critics who have recently 
shed so much light on the books of Scripture. 
The general introduction prefixed, which is a 
poor performance, shows that the mind of the 
writer is of the narrow type. It is evident that 
he has no sympathy with advanced opinions 
in sacred criticism, which he either ignores or 
rejects. 

The features of the work which merit com- 
mendation, and in which all its usefulness 
consists, are, the new division of the sacred 
text, which seems to be well executed; the 
quotation of the most important parallels at 
length, in the margin; the additional notes, 
many of which are excellent; and the most 
important variations of the ancient versions. By 
these the character of the work must be judged. 
They alone constitute its value: a value con- 
siderable perhaps in the eye of an ordinary 
reader, but of little account in the scholar’s 
estimation. The brief introductions to the 
separate books are unsatisfactory, meagre, 
defective, and full of errors. In them, writers 
are used and quoted who are of no authority ; 
and the best modern critics who have thrown 
real light upon the general topics touched upon 
are passed by. Such negligence is unpardon- 
able. We were anxious to see the Introduction 
to Genesis, but found none to that book. Of 
Deuteronomy, we are gravely told, that “ it was, 
doubtless, written in the plains of Moab, beside 
the Jordan, near Jericho” ; that the thirty-fourth 
chapter is a supplement, which, “doubtless 
came from the same author as the Book of 
Joshua—from Joshua himself.” In both cases, 
the word “doubtless” is out of place. In 
relation to Job, we have the following “de- 
liverance,” as the Scotch say :— 

‘“‘This most ancient poem, whether or no it be 
as Jerome tells us, written in heroic hexameters, 
is at once the oldest, the most elaborate, and the most 
sublime composition of all antiquity. Origen says, 
that it was uttered by Divine inspiration by Job 
himself, and introduced among the Israelites by 
Moses as a pattern of patience to them, when they 
were in bondage in Egypt. To this all the Rabbins 
agree : and so Archbishop Magee; being originally 
written either by Job, or by some contemporary of 
his, and existing in the time of Moses, it might fall 
into his hands while residing in the land of Midian, 
and be made use of by him to represent to the 
Israelites, whilst repining under their Egyptian 
bondage, the great duty of submission to the will 
of God. Sanctioned by his authority, it would 
be enrolled among the sacred writings of the 
Israelites.” 

It is now a settled result of criticism, that 
the Book of Job was written towards the decline 
of the kingdom of Judah. Hence, Moses did 
not know of its existence. The Song of Solomon 
is erroneously said to be that monarch’s own 
composition, and to have been written on the 
celebration of his nuptials with Pharaoh’s 
daughter. An allegorical sense is also assigned 
to it. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we read: 
“Every consideration leads to the conclusion 
that this epistle is the genuine work of St. 
Paul.” A scholar soon perceives that the Greek 
of the epistle is not St. Paul’s. The Gospel of 
St. John is dated 64 A.D., whereas it was 
written about 100 a.p. The only tolerable 
introduction to any book is that prefixed to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. All the rest are worth- 


less, and mislead, rather than instruct. They 
are on a level with those in Horne’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ before the tenth edition appeared. The 
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chronological table and dates are taken from 
Bishop Russell, whom the editor strangely 
calls * the latest writer of eminence in sacred 
chronology.” The system of Russell is mainly 
identical with that of Hales, and both, being 
founded on the Septuagint, are incorrect. The 
Hebrew chronology is decidedly the preferable 
one. The lucubrations of Hales are now almost 
exploded ; and to select Russell as a writer of 
note on chronology is absurd. 

The dates of the sections and the places of 
the occurrence of the transactions cannot be 
depended on, as most of them are baseless. 
Thus the Book of Proverbs is inserted after 
I. Kings, chap. x., as if it were wholly the 
production of Solomon, instead of a collection 
made up in its present form long after that 
monarch died. 

We attach little value to the arrangement of 
the poetical books in parallel lines, unless it 
be judiciously done. Here it is not. The Book 
of Ecclesiastes should scarcely be so divided, 
though it is furnished with the accents of 

oetry in Hebrew, for it is essentially prose. 

o also are the Proverbs. The parallelisms of 
the Gospels, which the editor gives in large 
measure, are arbitrary and absurd. Why he 
should have followed Dr. Forbes in this parti- 
cular it is hard to explain, the scheme pro- 
pounded by that writer being a piece of in- 
genious trifling. 

As it appears to be the editor’s intention to 
publish a volume of notes of a greater length, 
embracing everything connected with the 
Sacred Writings, he should avail himself of the 
assistance of real scholars. The Commentaries 
of Kalisch on the early books of the Old 
Testament, with the recently published ‘ Intro- 
duction’ of Davidson, will enlarge and rectify 
his mental perceptions, while even Alford on 
the New Testament, much more Meyer, will 
open up views which he does not seem to have 
at present. His present work is the respectable 
eompilation of an intelligent layman, and may 
serve to whet the appetites of a few for better 
and more wholesome food. 

It would be pleasanter to speak more 
favourably of the contents of the present 
volume, were it consistent with the claims of 
just criticism. But the lack of scholarship 
meets one at every point, and sorely pains the 
mind of a critic. The editor had books within 
his reach which would have enlightened him 
on many points: why did he not use them? It 
would be untrue to say that very many textual 
difficulties are cleared up in the notes, which 
are decidedly the best part of the work; but 
commentaries are generally deficient in that 
respect. Not unfrequently, the notes do not 
touch the real difficulty, as in Daniel ix. 26, 
“but not for himself,’ where the true sense, 
“he shall ‘have none to succeed him,” is not 
noticed ;.and in Genesis xlix. 10, where “Shiloh” 
is not explained, or is understood in a wrong 
sense. 





A Book for the Beach. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
2 vols. (Skeet.) 
In selecting a title for these volumes, which 
are composed of several essays on a variety of 
subjects having no particular connexion with 
each other, Mr. Jerrold has been guided by the 
season of the year. They might as fitly have 
been christened “A Book for a Sunny Garden,” 
or, had they appeared at Christmas time, “A 
Book for a Chimney Corner.” They make no 
reference whatever to the ordinary pursuits of 
sea-side places, the marvels of the deep, or 
the habits of those who do their business on 
great waters; but they contain much pleasant 
reading for drowsy idlers, who, whilst they lie 
at full length on sand or shingle, are something 








too wakeful to wish for sleep, a little too rest- 
less to be content with the monotonous sad sea 
waves, and far too languid and Somnolent to 
feel inclined for any but the lightest sort of 
literature. Such holiday-makers, of whom 
almost every fishing village on the British coast 
is just now entertaining a few, will be satisfied 
with ‘A Book for the Beach.’ Jaded pleasure- 
seekers and listless valetudinarians may take 
it up with confidence that it offers no problems 
requiring effort of brain for their solution. It 
is a book for idlers half-asleep. The author 
hopes that, while it contains chapters pecu- 
liarly adapted to young ladies, resting after 
a dip in salt-water, and children tired of con- 
structing sand wails, it is not without stronger 
meat for masculine intellects; but we think 
the maiden to whom Mr. Jerrold alludes as 
“Mademoiselle, drying her golden hair after 
her bath,” has no need to fear the darkest say- 
ings and most difficult questions here put to 
her. She will often laugh with her author— 
often at his pleasantries, sometimes perchance 
at jokes of which he may be unconscious; for 
in his anxiety to be smart and piquant Mr. Jer- 
rold occasionally trips on ground where even 
young ladies with golden hair can step without 
stumbling. For instance, in the brisk, rattling 
essay entitled ‘My Alias, which makes fun of 
certain motives which induce people to assume 
names not belonging to them by right of de- 
scent, Mr. Jerrold observes, “We now turn 
to the debtor. To this unhappy gentleman— 
who has probably spent a long life continu- 
ally counting whole hen-roosts of eggs never de- 
stined to be hatched—the alias is a most wel- 
come, because a most needful, right.” Are eggs 
ever measured by hen-roosts? Is not a roost 
a perch? Let Mademoiselle take a single 
egg, and try to place it on a perch in such 
a manner that it shall be secure from the 
catastrophe which, once upon a time, brought 
Humpty-Dumpty to such a state of smash 
that all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men could not put him together again. We 
fancy, too, that eggs are laid and that chickens 
are hatched. Moreover, why should not our 
needy friend amuse himself by counting his 
eggs—a course pursued by every thrifty dame 
when she puts a hen on a nest? No old 
saw forbids him. The adage, which has been 
so drolly quoted and applied by the author, may 
indeed be regarded as offering countenance to 
the practice, although it counsels the too san- 
guine hen-wife not toregard hereggsas chickens, 
or take stock of the latter until they have been 
actually produced. Other lapses and oddities 
occur in the writer’s sparkling pages. Thus, 
in his playful, mock-historic essay, ‘ Concerning 
Cravats, he says,—‘“ The Revolution tore the 
cravat from men’s throats. How could men call 
loud enough for blood, in the days of Terror, 
with the windpipe shackled by starched mus- 
lin? The Sans-Culottes must have their throats 
free for the exercise of their lungs.” The his- 
torian of neck-ties should have known that the 
starched cravat did not exist prior to the French 
Revolution. Let all men have their due, and 
amongst them Beau Brummell—whose grandest 
achievement in the cause of civilization was 
the introduction of starch into the linen-folds 
which encircled our grandfathers’ throats. 
Notwithstanding such small inaccuracies, 
Mr. Jerrold’s papers are frequently valuable 
and suggestive. ‘The Experiences of a Drop- 
per-in’ pours much lively satire on diners-out 
who prey on hospitable entertainers. The 
brief notes on Lancashire operatives, entitled 
‘Mills and Hulls, and the more ambitious 
papers on French artisans, called ‘The Work- 
a-Day World of France, merit attentive 
reading. As Mr. Jerrold gives no word of ex- 





planation, we are unable to say how much of 
the present volumes is new matter, or, indeed, 
whether any chapter of them is now published 
for the first time. Some of the papers we re- 
member to have seen in print before. 





My Diary in a Troublous Time—[Mein Tage- 
buch in bewegter Zeit, von Gustav Kiihne], 
(Leipzig, Denicke; London, Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Tue works of Herr Kiihne, known as a poet 
and novelist, are now re-published in a com- 
plete series, and among them appears a collec- 
tion of brief notes and notices, a hrich he wrote 
down in the course of the eventful years 1847- 
50. His opportunities for observation were 
many and good. He was at Frankfurt in the 
days when the “German Parliament,” of which 
so much was expected, and by which so little 
was done, sat in the Paulskirche; and while, 
in no very sanguine mood, he watched the 
events that took place in the old imperial city, 
he at the same time looked sharp round him, 
even into foreign countries, in order to form a 
general notion of contemporary influences. The 
political Diary into which his notes have amal- 
gamated is necessarily of a fragmentary charac- 
ter; but its component parts have the advantage 
of reflecting impressions at the moment they 
were made, and doubtless many a little incident 
is set down which if it had been passed over 
at the time would never have been recorded 
at all. Few, indeed, will be the pages which 
the Hallam of 1950 will accord in his 
History of Europe to the proceedings in the 
Paulskirche, and we may be pretty sure that 
they will be the least graphic in his book. 
Thanks to the desultory industry of Herr Kthne, 
we have a great deal of stray information for 
which, without him, we should not exactly 
know where to léok; for he not only tells us 
what happened and what he thought, but also 
what other people said and wrote. From the 
circumstance that it is a chronicle of those lite- 
rary ephemerides, the political pamphlets of an 
excited period, it perhaps derives its highest 
value. 

Here and there an amusing picture may be 
found among the fragments. Let us take, for 
instance, this description of the illuminations 
at Frankfurt on the 1st of April, 1848, in 
honour of the “ Parliament ”:— 

The illumination was to take place on the 1st of 
April, and, whatever humour we were in on that par- 
ticular day, the lamps were to express hope fulfilled 
and unconditional delight. Let us only hope that 
Germany is not made an April Fool! That was the 
uneasy thought of myself and my friends as we 
walked at night through the brilliant streets, ob- 
serving now an indication of honest, good-humour- 
ed satisfaction, now the solid magnificence of the 
city, now the ingenious and inventive refinement 
most liberally displayed. The transparencies, the 
inscriptions with allegorical illustrations, were some 
of the amiable kind, some respectably orthodox, 
some witty, with or without Attic salt. Here was 
a London Congress of emigrant Princes and Minis- 
ters conspiring against popular liberty; there a 
number of Jesuits and Pietists voluntarily retiring 
to Siberia, and worshipping the knout as an 
ultima ratio; now the cannon was no longer service- 
able against the people ; and in another place wasa 
king as a fox who aspired to the Crown of Ger- 
many, but called it a sour grape, because it hung 
too high. Simply beautiful and very effective was 
the transparent sepulchre on the Zeile, the inscrip- 
tion on which announced the death of Madame 
Censorship, née Out-striker, born the 20th of April, 
1819, deceased the 3rd of March, 1848. The wit 
of the Sachsenhiuser had a political significance, 
without any literary tendency,—not unfrequently 
bitter from a native feeling, but always blunt and 
honest. Their quarter, on the other side of the 
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Maine, resembled a forest of pines and firs, adorned | 
in faéry fashion by the motley lamps and banners. 
The bluff faces that peered through were in keep- 
ing with the transparencies and the inscriptions ; 
the latter bright with lamps and torches, the for- | 
mer with good cider (Aeppelwoin). The Sachsen- 
hiiuser, that race of gardeners, vintagers, and ’long- 
shoremen on the other side of the Maine, are | 
quite as orthodox as the sturdy guild of Frankfurt | 
butchers and the good citizens of Frankfurt generally. 
‘“‘Death to the Republic,” was the general tendency | 
of their inscriptions, in answer to the senseless 
vagaries of the South-Western German propaganda. 
The free citizens of Frankfurt won’t have a} 
Government of the Blouse—‘‘ We have here quite | 
enough of a republic already,” shouted the Sachsen- | 
hiuser on the occasion of a street tumult that 
“threatened anarchy. The butchers have sworn | 
death against all destructives, and all the attempts | 
of therepublicans have been watched by the Sachsen- | 
hiuser with their strong fists clenched. They stood 
in order like so many lions, before the houses, when | 
troops of the rabble from Baden, Hesse and Nas- | 
sau, of whom there are plenty at Frankfurt, passed | 
through their streets. We had made in Frankfurt | 
the experiment that the road of German liberty is | 
very close to the abyss of anarchy. So long has | 
freedom been kept down by the princes, that in the 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Joseph Aystey ; or, the Patron and the Protégé : 
a Story of Chequered Experiences in Life from 
Youth upwards. By D. 8. Henry. (Wilson.)— 
The true history of a man who has raised himself 
from poverty and squalid environments to com- 
petence and respectability would always fascinate 
readers. ‘‘ Self-help” is a watchword that stirs 
the heart of every energetic man or woman; 
but then the illustrations must be genuine and 
authentic,—above all, they must be narrated with 


| Simplicity. We opened ‘Joseph Anstey’ with a 


hope, in spite of the second part of the title, that 
it was one of the unadorned annals of a real 
hero, who had fought his way upwards from the 
ranks; but, instead of that, we found ‘Joseph 
Anstey’ a commonplace tale, written in bad 
taste. The hero is thus introduced: — “The 
worthy curate perceived a poor boy, apparently 
about fifteen years of age, elevated on a large 
block of stone, playing a common fife, to the 
infinite satisfaction of a gaping group of spectators 
before Don Saltero’s Hotel. His black hair, un- 
combed and uncut, streamed over his neck, and 
all but concealed a most intelligent countenance, 
which, with his dark, bright eyes and slim, pro- 
portionate figure, degraded by mean apparel, 


tumult of its sudden revival there is a sound of ven- | attracting the sensitive curate’s attention, induced 
geance. But we now made in the South (i.e., of | him, while supplying the wanderer’s immediate 
the Maine, where Saxhausen is situated) the experi- | necessities, to inquire into his circumstances, from 
ment that the proclamation of a republic would lead | which it appeared he was parentless and without 
toa civil war, which even in the streetsof Frankfurt | a friend. The curate, who had taken him aside, 





would terminate in a decisive victory of the orthodox | 
men of the old order of things. 

From a little book by Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, | 
known as the Frankfurt ‘Struwelpeter, Mr. | 
Kiihne has taken an extract, descriptive of the | 
party-significance of beards in the parliamen- | 
tary days, which he preserves like a fly in| 
amber :-— 

1. No beard: Philister, Epicier, Bourgeois. It | 
the man is very elegantly dressed, and goes so | 
far as to wear glacé gloves, he belongs to the diplo- 
matic reactionary party; but he may be rougbly | 
handled. 2. Small moustache, carefully civé, and | 
smooth chin: an aristocratic réactionnaire. Given | 
occasionally to pistol-shooting, and must, therefore, | 
be treated with caution. 3. Moustache, with small | 
imperial: may belong to the police, and must like- | 
wise be treated with due caution, unless, indeed, | 
one has many good friends on one’s side. 4. Strong, 
heavy moustache, without whiskers: belongs to | 
the centre left. Is of no decided political hue. A | 
little shaving will make him reactionary. Must be 
won over if possible, but not too implicitly trusted. 
5. Not shaved at all—beard from ear to ear: 
A. Systematically trimmed with scissors, the hair | 
stiffand brush-like: a decided friend of the people, | 
but more useful in practice than in theory. B. 
Natural growth, an untrimmed forest of hair, which 
no sharp instrument ever approached, flowing | 
down, and generally of mixed colours: noble friend | 
of the people, communistic dreamer, radical re- | 
former, without any historical basis, but sometimes | 
with practical self-determination. A Messiah of | 
the fourth estate ; promises to work miracles—pre- 
sently. 

Giving a retrospective glance at the ’48 and 
its results, Herr Kiihne now says, in 1863, that 
the failure of fifteen years ago began in the | 
bosom of the Parliament. The deputies from 
Baden brought their own local politics into the | 
foreground, and thus frightened all Germany | 
with the word “republic.” “ Respublica Ger- 
mania” should not be associated with the cor- 
ruption of the word “republic” as used on | 
French and Polish soil; but it should be re- 
membered that England, with its monarchy, | 
is the best of republics, inasmuch as the people 
is self-governed by means of the Parliament. | 
Whatever reform is undertaken, the legal and | 
historical rights of the several princes must be | 
respected; nor must any attempt be made to | 
establish an hereditary German empire, for | 
such an institution is incompatible with the | 


variety and fullness of German life. 





listened attentively to the boy’s unsophisticated 
tale, assuring the young wanderer of his wish to 
enable him to escape from his strolling, vagrant 
life. * * They then parted. Poor Joseph was left 
in much perplexity. He sat on a barge, listlessly 
watching the busy, floating scene before him. But 
he felt ill, and wept, and knew not why. The 
moon’s beams were already silvering the dark, 
rippling waters, and Joseph set forth to find his 
way back to Chelsea. * * The next morning 
Joseph rose, and with a light heart set out on his 


| journey to seek the curate’s rural mansion. From 


an eminence at a short distance he could see the 
curling of the blue smoke among the poplars, which 
a rustic had pointed out to him as indicating the 
hospitable roof for which he inquired.” Readers 
may find their sensitive feelings assuaged by learn- 
ing that this hero, in a sleeveless jacket, becomes 
at last a rich merchant, finds his long-lost father 
and mother, marries, “and with his charming 
lady, after a sumptuous déjewner, set out for 
Dover, en route for Paris and Montpellier. The 
happy couple returned, after a month’s absence, to 
take up their abode at Norwood Hall. Their first 
party was a grand entertainment given to their 
numerous friends. It was an animated sight to see 
the company calling in their carriages—the gentle- 
men in plain, handsome, dress suits, but the ladies 
vying with each other in the variety of colour of 
their splendid attire.” Here is virtue rewarded in 
a neat and appropriate fashion. If ‘ Joseph Anstey’ 
had been a real narrative of difficulties surmounted, 
it would have had a value in spite of its vulgar 
style; but as a work of fiction it is simply stupid, 
and the attempts at wit and humour are those of 
a pert linen-draper, who is no relative whatever to 
that immortal 
— linen-draper bold, as all the world doth know, 

and in whose acquaintance all the world delights. 

Worth her Weight in Gold. (Wertheim, Macin- 
tosh & Hunt.)—The title of this harmless little 
story was suggested by the moral, “A good servant 
is worth her weight in gold,” which is introduced 
as a tag to the last chapter; and the model servant 
whose career is supposed to illustrate this truth, 
is Maria Bertram, the only daughter of a pious 
Leicestershire widow. Dressed in deep mourning, 
the faultless Maria, who, with other attractions 
not usually possessed by country servant-girls, has 
aslim body and drooping eyelids, enters London 
service as housemaid to Mrs. Petworth of Lau- 
rence Terrace. ‘“ How was it you came to leave 
home, then, if you’re so fond of your mother?” asks 
Maria’s fellow-servant, Jane, of the new comer ; 
to which inquiry the young lady who is worth her 
weight in gold answers in a style befitting so 





valuable a domestic, “ We parted very reluctantly, 
I assure you ; but the offer of a home here by Mrs, 
Petworth’s friend at Woodacre was thought to be 
a providential opening.” Can this strain be usual 
with Leicestershire servants? Do the maids of that 
enlightened and favoured county call an offer of 
“‘a place” an offer of a home? Do they really 
regard ‘‘a situation” as “a providential opening”? 
Anyhow, the providential opening is not exactly 
what Maria expected to find. The Petworths are 
worldly,—Mr. Petworth reading newspapers on 
Sundays, and Mrs. Petworth being by no means 
regular in her attendance on divine service. This 
greatly troubles Maria, To add to her perplexities, 
her lover comes up to London, and falling under 
the influence of an infidel named Wintle, becomes 
a very naughty young man. ‘“ Gradually,” says 
the historian, ‘“‘ William had been misled by Win- 
tle’s sophisms, and in his unsuspecting gaicty of 
heart had been drawn into pleasures of a most 
unlawful character—unlawful, that is, to one call- 
ing himself a soldier of Christ. He had become 
familiar with the tavern-parlour and the casino, 
and had been behind the scenes of the theatre.” 
But all these evil circumstances yield to Maria’s 
perseverance in well-doing. Having saved her 
sweetheart from Wintle’s sophisms and lured him 
away from the fascinations of the casino,—having 
led Mr. Petworth to care for more edifying reading 
than the Sunday newspaper,—and converted Mrs. 
Petworth to a regular church-goer, she relinquishes 
domestic service for the joys of a virtuous married 
life, carrying off, as trophies of her victories over 
Satan in the Petworth family, a set of tea-things 
presented to her by her master, a handsome Bible 
given by her mistress, and a few silver teaspoons, 
the offering of her mistress’s only daughter, Miss 
Amelia. May all maid-servants who are worth 
their weight in gold be as lucky as Maria! 

Our County; or, Hampshire in the Reign of 
Charles the Second. By Henry Moody, Curator 
of Winchester Museum. (Winchester, Dodswell ; 
London, J. R. Smith.) —The author has taken 
pains and trouble to gather together a great deal 
of local information about the city of Winchester; 
he has thrown it together in the shape of a story, 
hanging slightly together and imitating the sup- 
posed phraseology of the period, which renders the 
work somewhat fatiguing to read. Those who 
are interested in the records of the good citizens of 
Winchester at this period may find a picture of 
them here, in their habits as they lived, also de- 
scriptions of the keeping of Christmas and harvest- 
time in the Hampshire villages. There is an ac- 
count of a trial before Judge Jeffries, which is not 
so good or so graphic as the trial in ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ supposed to be before the same judge. 
The trial and execution of poor Lady Lisle are also 
touched upon among the events which have oe- 
curred in the city of Winchester. The hero of the 
book is Alderman Foreright, and he is a specimen 
of the men who have done their duty with all their 
might, and been benefactors to the towns in which 
they lived, although they may not have been heard 
of beyond their own places. Those who read this 
little book will pick up a good deal of information, 
and the local colouring, which is well caught, 
gives it an air of reality. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar, for the Use of 
Schools. By the Rev. E. Miller, M.A. (Longman & 
Co.)—Though called “ elementary,” this Grammar 
contains so much more than beginners can be 
expected to master that Mr. Miller intimates his 
intention of publishing a smaller one for their use. 
He has attempted to “combine the advantages 
and avoid the faults” of the old Latin grammars 
still used in public schools, on the one hand, and 
those recent ones, on the other, which are more in 
harmony with modern scholarship. We think he 
was mistaken in making the attempt, nor can we 
compliment him on his success. As far as we 
have been able to discover, his work possesses no 
advantage over several in extensive use. It differs 
from them in being partly in English and partly 
in Latin; but we do not see the benefit of the 
mixture. The Latin, we are told, is confined to 
those parts which are to be learnt by heart ; and 
yet a good deal of the English seems no less needful 
to be remembered. We cannot say we admire the 
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practice of giving boys rules, &c. to learn, which 
they cannot understand without consulting the 
translation at the end of the book (a task they 
avoid as much as possible), and which even then 
can never suggest the meaning to their minds so 
readily as English. If the object is to give them 
a familiarity with the Latin idiom, they may 
acquire this far better by committing to memory 
portions of classical authors. There appears to be 
a needless complexity of arrangement in Mr. Mil- 
ler’s Syntax. We cannot see the necessity for a 
First Syntax and a Second Syntax, the latter being 
again divided into a First and a Second Part, with 
numerous subdivisions under each. It occasions 
frequent repetition and reference from one part of 
the book to another, which will be found incon- 
venient in practice. Much of what is here said 
about the construction of sentences would be better 
presented to the pupil at an earlier stage in an 
English grammar. The treatment of the subjunc- 
tive mood is less distinct and exhaustive in this 
than in some other recent grammatical works. 

Chambers’s Library for Young People. Second 
Series. Wild Flowers and their Uses: a Book for 
Children. By Caroline Southwood Hill. (Cham- 
bers.) —This little work is exceedingly well adapted 
as a first book for introducing children to the study 
of plants and their uses. Children can be inter- 
ested in the uses of plants long before they can 
be induced to direct their attention to their struc- 
ture. The author describes seven-and-twenty wild 
flowers; and a young mind which starts with a 
knowledge of nearly thirty of the most common 
and useful plants may, or may not, master in after- 
life the science of Economic Botany, but it will 
have made a good beginning. The wild flowers 
described are so common as to be known to most 
grown-up persons; the woodcuts are correct enough 
to enable children to recognize the plants by 
them; and the incidents introducing each flower 
are naturally imagined and entertainingly told. 
After the account of each flower a summary of the 
information in prose is repeated in a few lines of 
verse; the verses would be improved if they were 
made always to run properly on their feet. 

A fourth volume of The Grade Lesson Books, in Six 
Standards, especially adapted to meet the Require- 
ments of the ‘ Revised Code,’ edited by E. T. Stevens 
and C. Hole (Longman), has made its appearance. 
It contains easy and amusing extracts for reading 
lessons, lists of words to be spelt and arithmetical 
examples to be worked.—The information supplied 
by Battles of England, showing the Cause. Conduct, 
and Issue of every Battle from 1066 to the Present 
Day, compiled expressly for the Use of Schools, by 
C. Sanderson, L.C.P. (Bradbury & Evans), may be 
more appropriately found in Histories of England, 
though it is here well arranged and nicely printed. 
The title-page is hardly borne out by what follows. 
Several important battles in the Wars of the Roses 
are omitted, and those mentioned are unaccom- 
panied by any particulars, except that the Lancas- 
trians are said to have been defeated in the last. 
It is nearly the same with the civil war in the reign 
of Charles the First.—Der Vetter: Comedy in Three 
Acts, by Roderick Benedix, with Grammatical and 
Explanatory Notes, by Fr. Weinmann and G. Zim- 
merman (Triibner), is an easy German play, accom- 
panied by an excessive profusion of notes which 
almost supersede the use of a dictionary or gram- 
mar. 

Of miscellaneous and other publications we have 
to announce A Speech delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council in the Cause of Wilson v. Fendall, on,Ap- 
peal from the Arches Court of Canterbury, by H. B. 
Wilson (Longman),—TZhe Cotton Trade of India: 
being a Series of Letters written from Bombay in the 
Spring of 1863, by Samuel Smith (Wilson), — Basis 
of a Plan for the Abolition of the War, by Blyth 
(Spottiswoode),—On Modern Costume: a Scquel to 
* Gossip on Dress’ (Moses & Son),—On the Import- 
ance of Ocean Telegraphy, the Impediments to its 
Success, and the Way to Obviate Them, by W. P. 
Piggott (Hardwicke),—Ode on the Marriage of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by J. W. Coppin 
(Hodges, Smith & Co.),— How Should We Treat our 
Servants? by M. K. N. (Mozley),—The Golden 
Gleanings : being Sketches of Female Character from 


| Bible History, by John.Shirley (Faithfull), —Henry 
Morgan; or, the Sower and the Seed, by M. H. 
(Edinburgh, Johnstone, Hunter & Co.), — The 


; Morality of the Riot, Sermon of Rev. 0. B. Froth- 


ingham (New York, Francis),—Commemorations of 


| the Departed: a Sermon preached at the, Consecra- 


| tion of the Chapel at Wellington College, by Samuel 

| Lord Bishop of Oxford (Parker), —Fiihrer ins Reich 
der Deutschen Pflanzen, von Dr. Moritz Willkomm 

(Dulau),—and Leno’s Poetic Magazine (Farrah). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


All the Year Round, conducted by Dickens, Vol. 9, roy. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
3abes in the Basket, new edit. 18mo. T/ cl. 
‘ohn’s Cheap Series: ‘ Modern Novelists of France,’ post 8vo. 2/ 
3ohn’s Scien. Lib.: ‘Hind’s Intro. Astronomy, 3 ed.’ post 8vo. 3/6 
| Bohn’s Stand. Lib.: ‘ Mitford’s Our Village, 1 & 2 series,’ each 3/6 
solton’s Selected Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. " 
| Border and Bastille, by Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone,’ 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
3rabazon’s Month at Gravesend, 12mo. 2/ cl. . 
Browning (Robert’, Poetical Works, Vol. 3, 3rd edit. fc. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
| Clarke (Adam! Life of, by Dunn, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Cooper's The Borderers, fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Coppin’s Ode, Marriage of Prince of Wales, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
| Daisy, The, Stories in Verse, 30 engravings, 27th edit. 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Forest Cave, The, or Revenge, a Tale, from the German, fe. 8vo. 1/ 
Hannan’s Pulpit Assistant, 6th edit. by Weston (4 vols’, V. 2, 2/6 
Tenry Morgan, 32mo. 1/ cl. ‘4 
iady’s Visit to Manilla and Japan. by Anna D°A, illust. 8vo. 14/ 
Master of the Hounds, by “ Scrutator,” cheap edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Men who were Earnest, new edit. sm. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Monro’s Eustace, or Lost Inheritance, feap. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Ned Locksley, the Etonian, or the Only Son, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ 
Park’s Five Sermons on Five Points, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Payn’s Furness Abbey and Neighbourhood, 12 Photographs, 15/cl. 
Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, new edit. by Gros, 1/6 
Punch, Re-Issue, Vol. 31, 4to. 5/ cl. 
-unch, Re-Issue, Vo}. 1855, 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Railway Lib,: ‘Crowe’s Adventures of a Beauty,’ 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Rook’s fit and Discount Table, new edit. by Dixon, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Ruhle’s French Examination Papers, Key to, by De Bussy, 3/6cl. 
Rummical Rhymes with Pictures to Match, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Select Lib.: Oliphant’s (Mrs.) The Orphans, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Siordet’s Mentone in its Medical Aspect, feap. 8vo. 2/6 el. 
Smythie’s Left to Themselves, 3 vols. post 8vo. 21/6 cl. 
Stationer’s Handbook, ard edit. feap. 8vo. 3/6 cl. limp. 
Wood's Dictionary of Bible, new edit. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 











BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Newcastle, Aug. 26, 1863. 

Not many meetings of the British Association 
have begun so well as this at Newcastle. Yester- 
day, a steady pour of rain, such as you look for 
only in the north and on the shores of the German 
Ocean, damped our spirits. We gazed from hour to 
hour at the leaden sky, and thought with despair 
of the many excursions on our list of pleasures to 
come. At last, the deluge ceased. A sharp, brisk 
wind swept over and through the town. The air 
became dry and exhilarating, and this morning 
dawned upon us in a more hopeful mood. Wehave 
now a promise of fine weather. 

In other respects, too, the aspect of affairs is 
bright. The gentlemen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood-are very active and enthusiastic in their 
welcome; many of the visitors are received into 
private houses, as in Manchester, and hospitality to 
Science is the order of the day. The Mayor of the 
town is doing everything he can to make the 
visit to Newcastle agreeable to everybody. Aided 
by Sir William Armstrong, the President, and by 
the leading inhabitants, there seems little doubt 
that he will succeed. The number of tickets, up to 
this hour, are — Associates, 1,434; Ladies, 871; 
New Annual, 167; Old Annual, 90; New Life 
Members, 21; Old Life Members, 83; Foreigners, 
16; Total, 2,682. These numbers exceed those 
enrolled at Aberdeen, and, 1 think, even those at 
Manchester. To-morrow, we expect many acces- 
sions. 

_ This morning the first Meeting—that of the 
General Committee—took place for despatch of 
business. The Officers of Sections were named, the 
names of which may be given at the head of your 
Sectional Reports next week. The Secretary read 
the following Report of Council :— 

Report of the Cowneil. 

1. The Report of the KewCommittee has been presented 
at each of the Meetings of the Council, and the General 
Report for the year 1862-63 has been received, and is now 
presented to the General Committee. 

2. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee has been 
received for presentation to the Gencral Committee this 


day. 

3. It will be in the recollection of the General Commit- 
tee that at the Cambridge Meeting, when Prof. Philli 
resigned the office of Assistant-General Secretary, which he 
had held from the beginning of the Association, he was 
prevailed upon to join Mr. Hopkins as Joint-General 
Secretary yntil the present Meeting. The attention of the 
Council was called to this arrangement on the 5th of June 
last by Prof. Phillips, who, in claiming permission to retire 
from office, recommended that in filling this office perma- 
nently at the Newcastle Meeting, regard should be had to 








the advantage of having one of the General Secretaries 
resident in London. 

On this a Committee was appointed, consisting of the 
General Secretaries, and the gentlemen who had formerly 
filled that office, for the purpose of reporting a recommen- 
dation to the Council of a successor to Prof. Phillips. The 
Council have received the following Report :— 

**Prof. Phillips, F.R.S., having kindly consented, at the 
request of the General Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, to hold, in conjunction with Mr. Hopkins, F.R.S., 
the office of General Secretary, and being now desirous of 
retiring from the office; We, the undersigned, having been 
requested by the Council to suggest a suitable successor to 
Prof. Phillips, beg to express our unanimous opinion that 
Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S. M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is well qualified to fill the office of Joint-General 
Secretary of the Association. 

“W. V. Harcourt, R. I. Murcuison, E. SABINE, 
W. Horxiys, J. PHicures.” 

4. The Council have been informed that invitations will 
be presented to the General Committee, at its Meeting on 
Monday, August 31, from Birmingham, Bath, Nottingham, 
Dundee, Southampton, and the Potteries, 


Then came the Treasurer’s Report, as here 
follows :— 
The General Treasurer's Account, 
From October 4, 1862 (Cambridge Meeting), to ‘August 26, 
1863 (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 





RECEIPTs. 
To balance brought on from last Account. . £304 7 9 
Life Compositions at Cambridge and since 187 10 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 381 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 432 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. 242 0 0 
Sale of Consols is a --1,374 7 6 
Dividends on Stock aie 6 on 24610 1 
From the Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
Reports, Catalogue of Stars, &c. .. o-. St3R°9 
Balance of grant made in 1861 for Photographic 
Pictures of the Sun, returned by Mr. Stewart 1217 0 
£3,322 9 11 
Expenses of Cambridge Meeting, sundry Print- 
ing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental 
Petty Expenses, by the General and Local 
Treasurers ‘a és én -- 310 6 2 
Printing, Engraving, and Binding Report of 
81st Meeting .-. sib a ais 63619 7 
Salaries, Twelve Months .. aa -. 850 0 0 
Preparing Index to Reports oe ae 100 0 0 
On Account of Grants made at Cambridge Meet- 
ing, viz. :— 
Maintaining Establishment of Kew Obser- 
vatory .. . ° ae os 0 0 
Balloon Committee, deficiency a 70 0 0 
Balloon Ascents (other expenses) .. - 2 00 
Entozoa oe we ee oe 2 00 
Coal Fossils _ Sa oe - 200 0 
Herrings, Artificial Fecundation ee 20 0 0 
Granites of Donegal an ae ~~ 56 00 
Prison Diet, &c. = on oe 20 0 0 
Vertical Atmospheric Movements .. - 1300 
Dredging—Shetland .. pe as 50 0 0 
— North-East Coast of Scotland .. 25 0 0 
— Northumberland and Durham 17 310 
— Committee of Superintendence .. 10 0 0 
Steam-ship Performance oo on 100 0 0 
Balloon Committee oe oe - 200 00 
Carbon under Pressure oe oe 10 0 0 
Volcanic Temperature... oe - 10 00 
Bromide of A i ae ie 8 00 
Electrical Standards ase on -- 100 0 0 
Ditto construction and distribution 40 0 0 
Luminous Meteors... oe ee 1700 
Kew, additional BuildingsforPhotoheliograph 100 0 0 
Thermo-Electricity as “ ° 15 00 
Analysis of Rocks pare ae od 8 00 
Hydroids oe 00 


Balance at the Bankers’ -- £31010 6 
Ditto in hands of General and Local 
Treasurers ee oe 6 910 
—— 317 0 4 


* £3,322 9 11 
ST 


The Kew Report was next handed in :— 
Report of the Kew Committee for 1862-1863. 

The Committee of the Kew Observatory submit to the 
Association the following statement of their proceedings 
during the past year. 

It was mentioned in last Report that the Director of the 
Lisbon Observatory had requested the Committee to super- 
intend the construction of a set of Self-recording Magneto- 
graphs. This request has been complied with by the Com- 
mittee, and a set of Self-recording Magnetographs have 
been constructed by Adie under their direction. These, 
along with a tabulating instrument by Gibson, have been 
verified at Kew, where Senhor Capello, of the Lisbon Obser- 
vatory, resided for some time, in order to become familiar 
with the working of his instr ts. This verification was 
completed in December last, and Senhor Capello then left 
England for Lisbon, taking his instruments with him. 
These arrived safely at their destination ; and so rapid was 
the progress made with the Observatory, that on the 1st of 
July the building was finished, and the Magnetographs in 
continuous operation. Mr. Stewart has lately received from 
Senhor Capello copies of the tracings furnished by these in- 
struments from July 14th to 16th, during which period. a 
magnetic disturbance occurred simultaneously at Lisbon 
and at Kew. These tracings, along with the corres; nding 
Kew curves, are exhibited to the Association. en the 
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two sets are viewed side by side, features of resemblance 
become manifest, which appear to show that very great ad- 
vantage to magnetical science will ultimately be derived 
from the intercomparison of such photographic traces taken 
simultaneously at different localities. 

Mr. Stewart has likewise heard from Senhor de Souza, of 
the University of Coimbra, who writes that, after many 
preliminary difficulties, his Observatory is now making 
rapid progress towards completion. 

Before his departure from this country, Senhor Capello 
addressed the following letter to the Chairman of the Kew 
Committee :— 

“ Kew Observatory, Nov. 28, 1862. 

“My dear Sir,—I should much desire to obtain for the 
Lisbon Observatory some memorial of my visit to Kew, 
where I have received much valuable instruction in mag- 
netism, as well as great kindness from yourself, from Gene- 
ral Sabine, and from other members of the Kew Committee. 
Might L request of you, dear Sir, to endeavour to obtain 
for me a set of the ‘Transactions of the British Association,’ 
wherewith to enrich our library at Lisbon? Will you also, 
at the same time, kindly permit us to continue sending to 
your library, as a slight token of our goodwill. the monthly 
records of our Observatory ?—I remain, dear Sir, yours sin- 
cerely, Signed) J. C. Brito CAPELLO,” 

“J. P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman of the Kew 
Committee of the British Association.” 


The request of this letter has been complied with by the 
Council of the Association, and a complete set of the 
* Transactions’ has been despatched to Lisbon. 

The Committee have likewise been requested to super- 
intend the construction of a set of Self-recording Magneto- 
graphs for Prof. Kupffer, of the St. Petersburg Central 
Observatory. These were constructed as before—the Mag- 
netographs by Adie, and the tabulating instrument by 
Gibson ; and, after having been verified at Kew, they were 
despatched to St. Petersburg. 

Prof. Kupffer desired also a Differential Vertical-force 
Magnetometer for Pekin, which has likewise been con- 
structed by Adie, and verified at Kew. It remains in 
readiness to be forwarded by the first suitable opportunity 
to its destination. In addition to these instruments, Prof. 
Kupffer is obtaining from Adie a Barograph and a Self- 
registering Anemometer, both of the Kew pattern. Prof. 
Kupffer proposes visiting Kew in October, for the purpose 
of acquainting himself with the mode of working the instru- 
ments adopted there. 

It was mentioned in last Report, that Lieut. Rokeby, of 
the Royal Marines, was desirous of making magnetical and 
meteorological observations in the Island of Ascension 
during his term of service at that station, and that the 
Board of Trade had sanctioned the expenditure of 60/. to 
provide a suitable observatory. Lieut. Rokeby has since 
been zealously engaged with his observations, and has 
already transmitted the records to General Sabine. In order 
to complete his meteorological equipment, a Self-recording 
Anemometer was necessary, and one of these on the Kew 
pattern has been constructed by Adie, and forwarded to 
Ascension, for the cost of which application has been made 
to the Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society. 

It may be allowed to use this opportunity of stating, 
that already no fewer than nine Self-recording Anemo- 
meters on Beckley’s or the Kew pattern have been made 
for different Observatories. 

The Observatory of the M‘Gill College at Montreal has 
been completed; and Dr. Smallwood writes that the abso- 
lute determination of the three magnetic elements and 
hourly observations of the Declinometer were to have been 
commenced there in July last. 

The usual monthly absolute determinations of the mag- 
netic elements continue to be made at Kew, and the Self- 
recording Magnetographs are in constant operation as 
heretofore, under the zealous superintendence of Mr. 
Chambers, the Magnetical Assistant. 

Advantage has been taken of these automatic records of 
the earth’s magnetism by the Committee engaged in the 
preparation of electrical standards, who have found it de- 
sirable for some of their experiments to ascertain the con- 
temporaneous readings of the Declination Magnetograph. 

The extensive use of iron in the construction of modern 
ships has rendered a careful determination of its effect 
upon ships’ compasses essentially requisite to safe naviga- 
tion. A demand has consequently arisen for the aid of 
persons who have made the subject one of special study, in 
order to make the observations that are most desirable, 
and to supply the required information, the process gene- 
rally adopted being to swing the vessel round with her 
head towards the different points of the compass in succes- 
sion. The needs of the Royal Navy in this respect are 
amply provided for; but hitherto Government has taken 
no steps towards extending the system adopted in that de- 
partment to ships of the Mercantile Marine. On this account 
the Committee have munch pleasure in reporting that Mr. 
Chambers has practically taken up the subject, and has 
obtained from the Director of the Observatory occasional 
leave of absence, when this shall be necessary, to enable 
him to attend at the swinging of ships. In this work his 
long experience of accurate and varied magnetic observa- 
tions at Kew, and his familiar acquaintance with the ‘‘ the- 
ory of deviations of the compass,” must prove to be of 
great value; and the Committee desire to record their 
opinion that in thus affording to the observers at Kew an 
excellent training, which is capable of most useful applica- 
tion in the public service, the maintenance of the Obser- 
vatory is shown to be attended with indirect advantages 
scarcely less important than the valuable results of obser- 
vations which it is the more immediate province of the 
Observatory to secure. 

Major-General Sabine, President of the Royal Society, 
has communicated to that body a paper on the ‘ Results of 
the Magnetic Observations at the Kew Observatory, from 
1857 to 1862 inclusive.’ In this communication the follow- 
ing subjects are di 1:—1. The disturbance-diurnal 
variation of the declination, 2. The solar-diurnal variation 








of the declination. 3. The semi-annual inequality of the 
solar-diurnal variation of the declination. 4. The lunar- 
diurnal variation of the declination. 5. The secular 
change, and the annual variation of the declination, dip, 
and total force. ‘The values of these changes at Kew are 
compared with those at the different Colonial Magnetic 
Observatories, and results of much interest and importance 
are obtaingd. A copy of this paper will be sent to each 
Member of the Committee of Recommendations of the 
Association as soon as it is out of the printer’s hands. 

At the request of the Astronomer Royal, the Kew curves 
of declination and horizontal force for the 14th of December 
last (a time of disturbance) were forwarded to Greenwich, 
in order that Mr. Airy might compare them with the 
records of earth-currents obtained there at the same date. 
In return Mr. Airy kindly sent copies of these latter re- 
cords to Kew; and a comparison of these with the indica- 
tions afforded by the Kew Magnetographs forms the subject 
of a short communication by Mr. Stewart, which is pub- 
lished in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society.’ 

Mr. Stewart has likewise communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh a paper on ‘Earth Currents during 
Magnetic Calms, and their Connexion with Magnetic 
Changes,’ which is about to be published in the ‘ Transac- 
tions’ of that body. He has likewise communicated to the 
Royal Society of London an account of some experiments 
made at Kew, in order to determine the increase between 
32° Fahr. and 212° Fahr. of the elasticity of dry atmospheric 
air, the volume of which remains constant, and also to de- 
termine the freezing-point of mercury. This communication 
will be published in the ‘Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety.’ The experiments were made by means of an air- 
thermometer, in the construction of which great assistance 
was derived from Mr. Beckley, Mechanical Assistant, while 
Mr. George Whipple, Meteorological Assistant, was of much 
use in observing. 

Mr. Chambers has communicated to the Royal Society a 
paper ‘On the Nature of the Sun’s Magnetic Action upon 
the Earth,’ in which it is argued that, in causing the daily 
variation, the sun does not act as a magnet 





The meteorological work of the Observatory continues to 
be performed satisfactorily by Mr. George Whipple, and all | 
the staff interest themselves much in the business of the | 
Observatory. 

During the past year 130 Barometers, 296 Thermometers, | 
and 22 Hydrometers have been verified; and Mr. Kemp, | 
philosophical instrument maker, Edinburgh, has been fur- | 
nished with a standard Thermometer. 


The Self-recording Barograph has been in constant ope- | 


ration since the 8th of November last. A suggestion by 
Mr. Beckley to put two papers at the same time upon the 
cylinder, the one under the other, has proved successful ; 


and two traces have thus been secured, one of which has | 


been regularly forwarded to Admiral FitzRoy, at his re- 
quest, while the other has been retained at the Observatory. 

On the 30th of December the Superintendent received 
the following letter from Admiral FitzRoy :— 


“Meteorological Department, 2, Parliament Street, 
London, Dec. 30, 1862. 

‘*Sir,—I have the honour of addressing the Kew Com- 

mittee of the British Association, through yourself, as 

Superintendent at their Magnetic and Meteorologic Obser- 


vatory, to request, on behalf of the Board of Trade, that | 


daily meteorologic communications may be again made to 
this Office, as formerly. Having extended our operations, 
and therefore incurred greater responsibility, it is con- 
sidered advisable to acquire, if possible, the best strength- 
ening support available. On account of economical reasons 
solely, as you are aware, the Board of Trade asked for dis- 
continuance of those Kew telegrams (which were then re- 
ceived as regularly as satisfactorily); but now, being able 
to add their expense (comparatively small) to the current 
charges of this Office, it is my pleasing duty to make this 
application. The Kew Observatory is so well situated for 
meteorologic purposes, because separated from all local 


causes of error—neither on a hill nor in a valley, sur- | 


rounded by grass land, on a level only about 35 feet above 
the sea, and to windward of our extensive metropolis 
during the greater part of the year—that a better locality 
for reference and inter-comparison need not be desired. It 
is sufficiently far from London to be uninfluenced by its 
heated air, smoke, or other peculiarities of atmosphere (in- 
separable from such an area of fires, population, and altered 
radiation), while it is within an easy railway trip. But 
while such are the well-known exterior recommendations 
of the Kew Observatory, for its specialities of Magnetism 
and Meteorology there are sterling advantages obtainable 
within its walls, not to be found elsewhere. Scrupulously 
careful, exact, and truly-principled observations (insepar- 
ably connected with the names of Ronalds and Welsh) gave 
character and initiated proceedings of which results are now 
patent, not only in improvements of many kinds, affecting 
instruments and methods, but in general instruction. No- 
where else is there a Cathetometer by which barometric 
instruments can be perfectly verified. 
elsewhere are inferior as to range, principle, and prgctice. 
To that instrument much more is due than may be yet 
generally recognized. Persons aware of these facts are 
naturally desirous that Kew should have a place in the re- 
ports now published daily in most of the newspapers, and 
as the Board of Trade will defray such small conting »nt 
expenses as may be requisite, I am led to believe that the 
Kew Committee will consent to the necessary steps, through 
your obliging attention. With this letter is a copy of the 
arrangements existing now, which are somewhat altered 
from those already known to yourself. It may be conve- 
nient to permit morning observations to be made, soon 
after eight, by a resident at the Observatory, and to employ 
a special messenger to carry them to the Telegraph Office, 
in order that we may receive them here early. The con- 
tingent charge would be borne by this Office. Lists of the 
places with which we now communicate, and forms for our 
daily Weather Reports, are enclosed—all which may help 
to show what importance should be attached to the co- 


Other methods used | 


operation and prestige of the Kew Observatory.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) ** Rost, FrrzRoy.” 
“Balfour Stewart, Esq., F.R.S., Super- 
intending Kew Observatory.” 


In compliance with the request of this letter, telegrams 
were regularly furnished up to the end of May; but at that 
date the Superintendent received another letter from the 
Admiral, thanking the Observatory for the regularity and 
accuracy of its telegrams, but mentioning that, in conse- 
quence of two additional Foreign Stations being added to 
his list, there would not be space available for Kew, which 
really gave nearly the same indications as London. In 
consequence of this, telegrams were discontinued after the 
end of May. 

The Self-recording Electrometer of Prof. W. Thomson 
continues in constant operation. 

The arrangements at the Observatory for testing Sextants 
remain as before without alteration, but it has been 
thought advisable to reduce the verification-fee from 5s. to 
2s. 6d. for ordinary instruments, leaving that for an ex- 
tremely accurate verification of a superior instrument the 
same as before. 

Eleven Sextants and one Altitude and Azimuth instru- 
ment have been verified at Kew since the last Meeting of 
the British Association. 

The Chairman has procured a Spectroscope affording 
very great angular separation, which remains at Kew, and 
he has also ordered a Heliostat from Paris; by those 
means it is hoped that the minutie of the solar s 
may soon be capable of being examined with great facility. 

The solar spots are now regularly observed at Kew, after 
the method of Dr. Schwabe, of Dessau, who has been com- 
municated with, and will be written to from time to time, 
in order to insure that both observers pursue exactly the 
same method of observation. 

It will be remembered that in the Report of the Commit- 
tee at the Cambridge Meeting, it was stated that Mr. De 
La Rue had taken 177 photographs of the sun, and that the 
number of available days from February 7 to September 12, 
1862, was 124. The Kew Heliograph was worked at Cran- 
ford up to February 7, 1863, and photographs were pro- 


| cured on 42 other days between September 12, 1862, and 


February 7, 1863, making 166 working days in the whole 
year. The series of negatives are now in course of measure- 
ment and reduction by Dr. Von Bose. The micrometer 
| employed is the same as that constructed for and used iu 
the measurements of the eclipse-pictures obtained in Spain 
in 1860—a detailed description of which instrument is given 
in Mr. De La Rue’s paper in the Phil. Trans. Vol. clii. 
| pp. 373 to 380. Of the 1862-1863 series, the measurements 
are finished up to the end of June, and the reductions to 
| the end of April, 1862. Both will be eompleted at the end 
| of this year. 

| In February of the present year the Heliograph was re- 
| moved from Cranford to the Kew Observatory, and erected 
| again in the dome. A new and commodious photographic- 
| room has been built on the roof of the Observatory, close 
to the dome, and has been fitted up with the requirements 
| necessary for the successful prosecution of astronomical 
photography. The expense of this room has been defrayed 
out of the sum of 100/. granted for that object at the Cam- 
| bridge Meeting. The actual sum expended up to the pre- 
| sent time amounts to 89/., leaving a balance of 111., which 
will cover the outlay for a few pieces of apparatus which 
are still required. 

Between February 7 and May of the present year pictures 
of the sun were occasionally procured at Kew; but the 
Heliograph could not be fairly got to work until the com- 
pletion of the photographic-room and the final adjustment 
of the instrument itself. From the 1st of May to the pre- 
sent time the Heliograph has been continuously worked by 
a qualified assistant, under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. Beckley. Two photographs are taken on every working 
| day, one to the east and the other to the west of the meri- 
dian, when atmospheric conditions permit of this being 
done. From the 1st of May to the 14th of August inclusive 
there have been 54 working days. Four positive copies are 
made regularly from each negative, one of which it is 
| proposed to retain at Kew, and it is in contemplation to 
| distribute the others. 

Mr. Stewart, after an inspection of all the sun-pictures 
| obtained by the Kew Heliograph, is inclined to think that 
| the behaviour of solar spots with respect to increase and 
| diminution has reference to ecliptical longitudes, and is 
| possible connected with the position of the nearer planets ; 
| but it will require a longer series of pictures to determine 
| this than that which has yet been obtained. 

The Heliograph constructed by Mr. Dallmeyer for 
| Wilna, under Mr. De La Rue’s superintendence, has been 
| completed, and will be shortly sent to Russia, together 
| with a Micrometer and Protractor constructed by Messrs. 
| Troughton & Simms, which will be employed in the mea- 
| surement and reduction of the sun-pictures. 

Of the 150l. granted by the Association in 1861 for the 
| purpose of obtaining a series of photographic pictures of 
| the solar surface, a sum of 1371. 3s. has been expended 
| from February, 1862, to February, 1863, and the balance, 

12/1. 17s., has been returned to the Association. 
| In 1860 a sum of 90/. was voted for an additional Photo- 
| graphic Assistant, of which 501. was received and expended 
in that year. The balance, 40/., was again granted in 1861, 
out of which 201. 2s. 10d. have been expended. ‘i 

The working of the Kew Photoheliograph during the 
year, commencing in February, 1863, will be defrayed out 
of a’grant placed in the hands of Mr. De La Rue by the 
| Royal Society for that purpose. " 
| It will be seen from the Statement appended to this 

Report, that the expenditure of the Observatory has ex- 
ceeded its income by 71. 8s. 6d. ; but there is 301. to be re- 
ceived from the Russian Government for the verification of 
instruments. The Committee recommend that a sum of 
600/. should be granted for the expenditure of the current 
year. Joun P, Gasstot, Chairman. 
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nts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
— po October 1, 1862, to August 26, 1863. 
RECEIPTS. 


Received from the General Treasurer £600 0 0 
For the verification of Instruments— 
From the Board of Trade me .. 515 0 
From the Admiralty .. is ea 15 5 0 
From opticians .. F oa .. 2817 6 
For Barograph curves sent to the Meteorologic 
Office, London as a oe 14 3 
From the Portuguese Government, for the veri- 
fication of Magnetographs sent to the Lisbon 
Observatory 30 0 0 


_ For the construction of Standard Thermometers 115 0 


ance 189 11 0 
£887 17 9 
PAYMENTS, . 
Balance from last account a £182 2 6 


aries, &c. :— R 
To B. Stewart, four quarters, ending October 1, oi 





1863 ie * oe 00 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses 10 0 0 
C. Chambers, four quarters, ending October 6, eae a 

1863 .. os oe ee “4 
Ditto, honorarium .. os seg a oa 2 
G. Whipple, four quarters, ending September 18, —— 
T. Baker, four quarters, ending September 29, mae 
R. Beckley, 47 weeks, ending August 24, 1863, 

at 40s. se om ua os 94 0 0 
Apparatus, Materials, Tools, &c. .. 6010 0 
Ironmonger, Carpenter, and Mason on 7 5 5 
Printing, Stationery, Books, and Postage 3116 9 
Coals andGas .. ne a eas 49 9 5 
House Expenses, Chandlery, &c. ‘o . 13 0 
Porterage and petty expenses ee és 1610 8 
Rent of Land to October 10, 1863 se « a 2s 

£887 17 9 
Ihave examined the above account and compared 

it with the vouchers presented to me. I find 

that the amounts expended exceed those re- _ 

ceived by the sum of £7 8 6 


To which must be added the excess of expen- 

diture over income for the preceding years, as 

stated in the account of September 17, 1862 .. 182 2 6 
Making the present balance of expenditure - 

beyond receipts ai es os £189 11 0 

August 12, 1863. R. Hurron. 

After this came the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee :— 

Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to report 
as follows :—The Earls of Rosse and De Grey, Lord Stanley, 
and Sir Joseph Paxton have vacated their seats; but your 
Committee recommend that Lords Rosse and Stanley be 
re-elected. Your Committee also recommend that two of 
the vacancies be supplied by the election of Lord Houghton 
and Mr. N. Kendall. A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons having reported in favour of the adoption of the 
Metrical System of Weights and Measures, and it being 
understood that a bill to carry into effect such recom- 
mendation will be introduced in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament, your Committee venture to suggest that the 
expediency of such a measure might be discussed at the 
ensuing Meeting. No subject has been referred to your 
Committee since the last Meeting at Cambridge. 

August 24, 1863. WROTTESLEY, Chairman. 

The General Committee then adjourned. At the 
next Meeting the choice of place for meeting for the 
ensuing year will have to be made. The choice lies, 
I imagine, between Birmingham and Bath. The 
county of Warwick will be the centre of all attrac- 
tions next year—being Shakspeare’s year. The 
Shakspearians will, of course, meet at Stratford ; 
the Archeological Institute will assemble at 
Warwick; and it seems highly probable that the 
British Association will hold their congress in Bir- 
mingham. 

In the evening the First General Meeting took 
place, when Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG replaced 
Prof. WILLIS in the chair of the Association. 
After the usual courtesies incident to this exchange 
of office, Str WILLIAM rose and read the Inaugural 
Address.— 








The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association,—I esteem 
it the greatest honour of my life that I am called 
upon to assume the office of your President. In that 
capacity, and as representing your body, I may be 
allowed to advert to the gratifying reception which 
the British Association met with on their former 
visit to this region of mining and manufacturing 
industry, and, as a member of the community 
which you have again honoured with a visit, I 
undertake to convey to you the assurance of a 
renewed and hearty welcome. A quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the Association assembled 
in this town, and in no former period of equal 





duration has so great a progress been made in 
physical knowledge. In mechanical science, and 
especially in those branches of it which are con- 
cerned in the application of steam-power to effect 
interchange between distant communities, the pro- 
gress made since 1838 has no parallel in history. 
The railway system was then in its infancy, and 
the great problem of trans-Atlantic steam naviga- 
tion had only received its complete solution in the 
preceding year. Since that time railways have 
extended to every continent, and steamships have 
covered the ocean. These reflections claim our 
attention on this occasion, because the locality in 
which we hold our present meeting is the birthplace 
of railways, and because the coal mines of this 
district have contributed more largely than any 
others to supply the motive power by which steam 
communication by land and water has been estab- 
lished on so gigantic a scale. 

The history of railways shows what grand 
results may have their origin in small beginnings. 
When coal was first conveyed in this neighbourhood 
from the pit to the shipping-place on the Tyne, the 
pack-horse, carrying a burden of 3 cwt., was the only 
mode of transport employed. As soon as roads suita- 
ble for wheeled carriages were formed, carts were in- 
troduced, and this first step in mechanical appliance 
to facilitate transport had the effect of increasing 
the load which the horse was enabled to convey 
from 3 cwt. to 17 cwt. The next improvement 
consisted in laying wooden bars or rails for the 
wheels of the carts to run upon, and this was fol- 
lowed by the substitution of the four-wheeled 
waggon for the two-wheeled cart. By this further 
application of mechanical principles the original 
horse load of 3 cwt. was augmented to 42 cwt. 
These were important results, and they were not 
obtained without the shipwreck of the fortunes of 
at least one adventurous man whose ideas were in 
advance of the times in which he lived. We read, 
in a record published in the year 1649, that “one 
Master Beaumont, a gentleman of great ingenuity 
and rare parts, adventured into the mines of 
Northumberland with his 30,000/., and brought 
with him many rare engines not then known in 
that shire, and waggons with one horse to carry 
down coal from the pits to the river, but within a 
few years he consumed all his money and rode 
home upon his light horse.” The next step in the 
progress of railways was the attachment of slips of 
iron to the wooden rails. Then came the iron tram- 
way, consisting of cast-iron bars of an angular sec- 
tion : in this arrangement the upright flange of the 
bar acted as a guide to keep the wheel on the track. 
The next advance was an important one, and 
consisted in transferring the guiding flange from 
the rail to the wheel; this improvement enabled 
cast-iron edge rails to be used. Finally, in 1820, 
after the lapse of about 200 years from the first 
employment of wooden bars, wrought-iron rails, 
rolled in long lengths, and of suitable section, were 
made in this neighbourhood, and eventually super- 
seded all other forms of railway. Thus, the railway 
system, like all large inventions, has risen to its 
present importance by a series of steps; and so 
gradual has been its progress, that Europe finds 
itself committed to a gauge fortuitously determined 
by the distance between the wheels of the carts 
for which wooden rails were originally laid down. 

Last of all came the locomotive engine, that 
crowning achievement of mechanical science, which 
enables us to convey a load of 200 tons at a cost 
of fuel scarcely exceeding that of the corn and hay 
which the original pack-horse consumed in convey- 
ing its load of 3 cwt. an equal distance. 

It was chiefly in this locality that the railway 
system was thus reared from earliest infancy to 
full maturity, and amongst the many names asso- 
ciated with its growth, that of George Stephenson 
stands pre-eminent. 

In thus glancing at the history of railways, we 
may observe how promptly the inventive faculty 
of man supplies the device which the circumstances 
of the moment require. No sooner is a road formed 
fit for wheeled carriages to pass along, than the 
cart takes the place of the pack-saddle: no sooner 
is the wooden railway provided than the waggon is 
substituted for the cart : and no sooner is an iron 
railway formed, capable of carrying heavy loads, 





than the locomotive engine is found ready to com- 
mence its career. As in the vegetable kingdom fit 
conditions of soil and climate quickly cause the 
appearance of suitable plants, so in the intellectual 
world fitness of time and circumstance promptly 
calls forth appropriate devices. The seeds of inven- 
tion exist, as it were, in the air, ready to germinate 
whenever suitable conditions arise, and no legisla- 
tive interference is needed to ensure their growth 
in proper season. 

The coal-fields of this district, so intimately con- 
nected with the railway system, both in its origin 
and maintenance, will doubtless receive much 
attention from the Association at their present 
Meeting. 

To persons who contend that all geological phe- 
nomena may be attributed to causes identical in 
nature and degree with those now in operation, 
the formation of coal must present peculiar diffi- 
culty. The rankness of vegetation which must 
have existed in the carboniferous era, and the 
uniformity of climate which appears to have pre- 
vailed almost from the Poles to the Equator, would 
seem to imply a higher temperature of the earth’s 
crust, and an atmosphere more laden with humidity 
and carbonic acid than exist in our day. But 
whatever may have been the geological conditions 
affecting the origin of coal, we may regard the 
deposits of that mineral as vast magazines of power 
stored up at periods immeasurably distant for our 
use. 

The principle of conservation of force, and 
the relationship now established between heat and 
motion, enable us to trace back the effects which 
we now derive from coal to equivalent agencies 
exercised at the periods of its formation. The 
philosophical mind of George Stephenson, unaided 
by theoretical knowledge, rightly saw that coal 
was the embodiment of power originally derived 
from the sun. That small pencil of solar radiation 
which is arrested by our planet, and which consti- 
tutes less than the 2,000-millionth part of the total 
energy sent forth from the sun, must be regarded 
as the power which enabled the plants of the car- 
boniferous period to wrest the carbon they required 
from the oxygen with which it was combined, and 
eventually to deposit it as the solid material of 
coal. In our day, the reunion of that carbon with 
oxygen restores the energy expended in the former 
process, and thus we are enabled to utilize the 
power originally derived from the luminous centre 
of our planetary system. 

But the agency of the sun in originating coal 
does not stop at this point. In every period of 
geological history the waters of the ocean have 
been lifted by the action of the sun and precipitated 
in rain upon the earth. This has given rise to all 
those sedimentary actions by which mineral sub- 
stances have been collected at particular localities, 
and there deposited in a stratified form with a 
protecting cover to preserve them for future use. 
The phase of the earth’s existence suitable for the 
extensive formation of coal appears to have passed 
away for ever; but the quantity of that invaluable 
mineral which has been stored up throughout 
the globe for our benefit is sufficient (if used dis- 
creetly) to serve the purposes of the human race 
for many thousands of years. In fact, the entire 
quantity of coal may be considered as practically 
inexhaustible. Turning, however, to our own par- 
ticular country, and contemplating the rate at 
which we are expending those seams of coal which 
yield the best quality of fuel, and can be worked 
at the least expense, we shall find much cause for 
anxiety. The greatness of England much depends 
upon the superiority of her coal in cheapness and 
quality over that of other nations; but we have 
already drawn from our choicest mines a far larger 
quantity of coal than has been raised in all other 
parts of the world put together, and the time is 
not remote when we shall have to encounter the 
disadvantages of increased cost of working and 
diminished value of produce. 

Estimates have been made at various periods of 
the time which would be required to produce com- 

lete exhaustion of all the accessible coal in the 
ritish Islands. These estimates are extremely 
discordant; but the discrepancies arise, not from 
any important disagreement as to the available 
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quantity of coal, but from the enormous difference | 
in the rate of consumption at the various dates 
when the estimates were made, and also from the 
different views which have been entertained as to 
the probable increase of consumption in future 
years. The quantity of coal yearly worked from 
British mines has been almost trebled during the 
last twenty years, and has probably increased ten- 
fold since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; but as this increase has taken place pending 
the introduction of steam navigation and railway 
transit, and under exceptional conditions of manu- 
facturing development, it would be too much to 
assume that it will continue to advance with equal 
rapidity. The statistics collected by Mr. Hunt, 
of the Mining Records Office, show that at the end 
of 1861 the quantity of coal raised in the United 
Kingdom had reached the enormous total of 
86 millions of tons, and that the average annual 
increase of the eight preceding years amounted to 
23? millions of tons. Let us inquire, then, what 
will be the duration of our coal-fields if this more 
moderate rate of increase be maintained. 

By combining the known thickness of the various 
workable seams of coal, and computing the area of 
the surface under which they lie, it is easy to arrive 
at.an estimate of the total quantity comprised in 
our coal-bearing strata. Assuming 4,000 feet as 
the greatest depth at which it will ever be possible 
to carry on mining operations, and rejecting all 
seams of less than two feet in thickness, the entire 
quantity of available coal existing in these islands 
has been calculated to amount to about 80,000 
millions of tons, which, at the present rate of con- | 
sumption, would be exhausted in 930 years, but, 
with a continued yearly increase of 23 millions of 
tons, would only last 212 years It is clear that 
long before complete exhaustion takes place, Eng- 
land will have ceased to be a coal-producing coun- 
try on an extensive scale. Other nations, and espe- | 
cially the United States of America, which possess 
coal-fields thirty-seven times more extensive than 
ours, will then be working more accessible beds at 
@ smaller cost, and will be able to displace the | 
English coal from every market. The question is, 
not how long our coal will endure before absolute 
exhaustion is effected, but how long will those par- | 
ticular coal-seams last which yield coal of a quality | 
and at a price to enable this country to maintain | 


her present supremacy in manufacturing industry. | 
So far as this particular district is concerned, it is 
generally admitted that 200 years will be sufficient | 
to exhaust the principal seams even at the present 
rate of working. If the production should continue 
to increase, as it is now doing, the duration of 
those seams will not reach half that period. How 
the case may stand in other coal-mining districts 
I have not the means of ascertaining; but as the 
best and most accessible coal will always be worked 
in preference to any other, I fear the same rapid 
exhaustion of our most valuable seams is every- 
where taking place. Were we reaping the full 
advantage of all the coal we burnt, no objection 
could be made to the largeness of the quantity, but 
we are using it wastefully and extravagantly in all | 
its applications. It is probable that fully one-fourth 
of the entire quantity of coal raised from our mines 
is used in the production of heat for motive power; 
but, much as we are in the babit of admiring the | 
powers of the steam-engine, our present knowledge | 
of the mechanical energy of heat shows that we 
realize in that engine only a small part of the | 
thermic effect of the fuel. That a pound of coal 
should, in our best engines, produce an effect equal 
to raising a weight ofa million pounds a foot high, is 
a result which bears the character of the marvellous, | 
and seems to defy all further improvement. Yet 
the investigations of recent years have demonstrated 
the fact that the mechanical energy resident in a 
pound of coal, and liberated by its combustion, is 
capable of raising to the same height 10 times that | 
weight. But although the power of our most eco- 
nomical steam-engines has reached, or perhaps 
somewhat exceeded, the limit of a million pounds 
raised a foot high per lb. of coal, yet, if we take 
the average effect obtained from steam-engines of 
the various constructions now in use, we shall not | 
be justified in assuming it at more than one-third | 
of that amount. It follows, therefore, that the | 


i 


| we obtain from the air? The latter costs absolutely 
| nothing ; and every pound of coal, which in the act 


| mical energy for its separation from hydrogen. It 
| is in the atmosphere alone that it can be found in 
| that free state in which we require it, and there 


| with the oxygen of the air as a source either of 


| use this oxygen we must consume some oxidizable 


| evaporative action of the sun. 


| of Greenock, where the collecting-reservoirs are 


| water is equal to that of a steam-engine of about 


average quantity of coal which we expend in | 
realizing a given effect by means of the steam- | 
engine is about 30 times greater than would be re- | 
quisite with an absolutely perfect heat-engine. 

The causes which render the application of heat | 
so uneconomicin thesteam-engine have been brought | 


, to light by the discovery of the dynamical theory of | 


heat; and it now remains for mechanicians, guided | 
by the light they have thus received, to devise im- | 
proved practical methods of converting the heat of | 
combustion into available power. 

Engines in which the motive power is excited by 
the communication of heat to fluids already exist- 
ing in the aériform condition, asin those of Stirling, 
Ericsson and Siemens, promise to afford results | 
greatly superior to those obtained from the steam- 
engine. They are all based upon the principle of 
employing fuel to generate sensible heat, to the 
exclusion of latent heat, which is only another name 
for heat which has taken the form of unprofitable 
motion amongst the particles of the fluid to which 
it is applied. They also embrace what is called the 
regenerative principle—a term which has, with 
reason, been objected to, as implying a restoration 
of expended heat. The so-called “regenerator” is 
a contrivance for arresting unutilized heat rejected 
by the engine, and causing it to operate in aid and 
consequent reduction of fuel. 

It is a common observation that before coal is 
exhausted some other motive agent will be dis- 
covered to take its place, and electricity is generally 
cited as the coming power. Electricity, like heat, 
may be converted into motion, and both theory and 
practice have demonstrated that its mechanical 
application does not involve so much waste of power 
as takes place in a steam-engine; but whether we 
use heat or electricity as a motive power, we must 
equally depend upon chemical affinity as the source 
of supply. The act of uniting to form a chemical 
product liberates an energy which assumes the form 
of heat or electricity, from either of which states it 
is convertible into mechanical effect. In contem- 
plating, therefore, the application of electricity as 
a motive power, we must bear in mind that we shall 
still require to effect chemical combinations, and 
in so doing to consume materials. But where are 
we to find materials so economical for this purpose 
as the coal we derive from the earth and the oxygen 


of combustion enters into chemical combination, 
renders more than two-and-a-half pounds of oxygen 
available for power. We cannot look to water as 
a practical source of oxygen, for there it exists in 
the combined state, requiring expenditure of che- 


does not appear to me to be the remotest chance, in 
an economic point of view, of being able to dispense 
thermo-dynamic or electro-dynamic effect. But to 
substance, and coal is the cheapest we can procure. 

There is another source of motive power to which 
I am induced to refer, as exhibiting a further in- 
stance in which solar influence affords the means 
of obtaining mechanical effects from inanimate 
agents. I allude to the power of water descending 
from heights to which it has been lifted by the 
To illustrate the 
great advantage of collecting water for power in 
elevated situations, I may refer to the waterworks 


situated at an elevation of 512 feet above the river 
Clyde. The daily yield of these reservoirs is said 
to be nearly 100,000 tons of water, which is derived 
from the rainfall on an area of 5,000 acres. The 
power obtainable from this quantity and head of 


2,000 horse-power, and the whole effect might be 
realized on the margin of the river by bringing 
down the water in a pipe of sufficient capacity, and 
causing it to act as a column on suitable machinery 
at the foot of the descent. But the hydraulic capa- 
bilities of the Greenock reservoirs sink into insigni- 
ficance when compared with those of other localities 
where the naturally collected waters of large areas 





of surface descend from great elevations in rapid 


rivers or vertical falls. Alpine regions abound in 
falls which, with the aid of artificial works to im. 
pound the surplus water and equalize the supply, 
would yield thousands of horse-power ; and there is 
at least one great river in the world which in a 
single plunge developes sufficient power to carry on 
all the manufacturing operations of mankind if con- 
centrated in its neighbourhood. Industrial popu- 
lations have scarcely yet extended to those regions 
which afford this profusion of motive power, but we 
may anticipate the time when these natural falls 
will be brought into useful operation. In that day 
the heat of the sun, by raising the water to heights 
from which to flow in these great rapids and cas- 
cades, will become the means of economizing the 
precious stores of motive power, which the solar 
energy differently directed has accumulated ata 
remote period of geological history, and which when 
once expended may probably never be replaced. 

I have hitherto spoken of coal only as a source’of 
mechanical power, but it is also extensively used 
for the kindred purpose of relaxing those cohesive 
forces which resist our effurts to give new forms and 
conditions to solid substances. In these applica- 
tions, which are generally of a metallurgical nature, 
the same wasteful expenditure of fuel is everywhere 
observable. In an ordinary furnace employed to 
fuse or soften any solid substance, it is the excess 
of the heat of combustion over that of the body 
heated which alone is rendered available for the 
purpose intended. The rest of the heat, which in 
many instances constitutes by far the greater pro- 
portion of the whole, is allowed to escape uselessly 
into the chimney. The combustion also in common 
furnaces is so imperfect, that clouds of powdered 
carbon, in the form of smoke, envelope our manu- 
facturing towns, and gases, which ought to be com- 
pletely oxygenized in the fire, pass into the air with 
two-thirds of their heating power undeveloped. 

Some remedy for this state of things, we may 
hope, is at hand, in the gas regenerative furnaces 
recently introduced by Mr. Siemens. In these fur- 
naces the rejected heat is arrested by a so-called 
‘‘yegenerator,” as in Stirling’s air-engine, and is 
communicated to the new fuel before it enters the 
furnace. The fuel, however, is not solid coal, but 
gas previously evolved from coal. A stream of this 
gas raised to a high temperature by the rejected 
heat of combustion is admitted into the furnace, 
and there meets a stream of atmospheric air also 
raised to a high temperature by the same agency. 
In the combination which then ensues, the heat 
evolved by the combustion is superadded to the 
heat previously acquired by the gases. Thus, in 
addition to the advantage of economy, a greater 
intensity of heat is attained than by the combustion 
of unheated fuel. In fact, as the heat evolved in the 
furnace, or so much of it as is not communicated to 
the bodies exposed to its action, continually returns 
to augment the effect of the new fuel, there appears 
to be no limit to the temperature attainable, except 
the powers of resistance in the materials of which 
the furnace is composed. 

With regard to smoke, which is at once a waste 
and a nuisance, having myself taken part with 
Dr. Richardson and Mr. Longridge in a series of 
experiments made in this neighbourhood in the 
years 1857-58 for the purpose of testing the prac- 
ticability of preventing smoke in the combustion of 
bituminous coal in steam-engine boilers, I can state 
with perfect confidence that, so far as the raising of 
steam is concerned, the production of smoke is 
unnecessary and inexcusable. The experiments to 
which I refer proved beyond a doubt, that by an 
easy method of firing, combined with a due admis- 
sion of air and a proper arrangement of firegrate, 
not involving any complexity, the emission of smoke 
might be perfectly avoided, and that the preven- 
tion of the smoke increased the economic value of 
the fuel and the evaporative power of the boiler. 
As a rule, there is more smoke evolved from the 
fires of steam-engines than from any others, and it 
is in these fires that it may be most easily prevented. 
But in the furnaces used for most manufacturing 
operations the prevention of smoke is much more 
difficult, and will probably not be effected until a 
radical change is made in the system of applying 
fuel for such operations. 

Not less wasteful and extravagant is our mode 
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of employing coal for domestic purposes. It is | thickness which may be fairly represented by the 
computed that the consumption of coal in dwelling- | skin of a peach taken in relation to the body of the 
houses amounts in this country to a ton per head | fruit which it covers. The depth of 4,000 feet, 
per annum of the entire population ; so that upwards | which has been assumed as the limit at which coal 
of twenty-nine millions of tons are annually | could be worked, would probably be attended by 
expended in Great Britain alone for domestic use. | an increase of heat exceeding the powers of human 


If any one will consider that one pound of coal 
applied to a well-constructed steam-engine boiler 
evaporates 10 lb., or one gallon of water, and if 





endurance. In the Monkwearmouth Colliery, which 
is less than half that depth, the temperature of the 
air in the workings is about 84° Fahr., which is 


he will compare this effect with the insignificant | considered to be nearly as high as is consistent 
quantity of water which can be boiled off in steam | with the great bodily exertion necessary in the 
by a pound of coal consumed in an ordinary kitchen | operation of mining. The computations, therefore, 
fire, he will be able to appreciate the enormous | of the duration of coal would probably require a 
waste which takes place by the common method of | considerable reduction in consequence of too great 


burning coal for culinary purposes. 
arrangements to confine the heat and concentrate | 
it upon the operation to be performed would suffice 
to obviate this reprehensible waste. So also in 
warming houses we consume in our open fires about 
five times as much coal as will produce the same 
heating effect when burnt in a close and properly 
constructed stove. Without sacrificing the luxury 
of a visible fire, it would be easy, by attending to 
the principles of radiation and convection, to render 
available the greater part of the heat which is now 
so improvidently discharged into the chimney. 
These are homely considerations—too much so, 
perhaps, for an assembly like this; but I trust 
that an abuseinvolving a useless expenditure exceed- 
ing in amount our income-tax, and capable of 
being rectified by attention to scientific principles, 
may not be deemed unworthy of the notice of 
some of those whom I have the honour of address- 
ing. 
The introduction of the Davy lamp was a great 
event in the history of coal-mining, not as effecting 
any great diminution of those disastrous accidents 
which still devastate every colliery district, but as a 
means of enabling mines to be worked which, from 
their greater explosive tendencies, would otherwise 
have been deemed inaccessible. Thus, whilethe Davy 
lamp has been of great benefit both to the public 
and the proprietors of coal, it has been the means 
of leading the miners into more perilous workings, 
and the frequency of accident by explosion has in 
consequence not been diminished to the extent 
which was originally expected. The Davy lamp isa 
beautiful application of a scientific principle to effect 
a practical purpose, and with fair treatment its 
efficiency is indisputable; but where Davy lamps 





The simplest | a depth being assumed as practicable. 


At the last Meeting of the British Association 
in this town,.the importance of establishing an 
office for mining records was brought under the 
notice of the Council by Mr. Sopwith, and mea- 
sures were taken which resulted in the formation 
of the present Mining Records Office. The British 
Association may congratulate itself upon having 
thus been instrumental in establishing an office in 
which plans of abandoned mines are preserved for 
the information of those who, at a future period, 
may be disposed to incur the expense of bringing 
those mines again into operation. But more than 
this is required. Many of the inferior seams of coal 
can be profitably worked only-in conjunction with 
those of superior quality, and they will be entirely lost 
if neglected until the choicer beds be exhausted. 
Although coal is private property, its duration is a 
national question, and Government interference 
would be justified to enforce such modes of working 
as the national interests demand. But to enable 
Government to exercise any supervision and con- 
trol, a complete mining survey of all our coal- 


| fields should be made, and full plans, sections, and 


reports lodged at the Mining Records Office for the 
information of the legislature and of the public in 
general. 

Before dismissing the subject of coal, it may be 
proper to notice the recent discovery by Berthelot 
of a new form of carburetted hydrogen possessing 
twice the illuminating power of ordinary coal-gas. 
Berthelot succeeded in procuring this gas by pass- 
ing hydrogen between the carbon electrodes of a 
powerful battery. Dr. Odling has since shown 
that the same gas may be produced by mixing car- 
bonic oxide with an equal volume of light carbu- 


are entrusted to hundreds of men, and amongst | retted hydrogen, and exposing the mixture in a 
them to many careless and reckless persons, it is | porcelain tube to an intense heat. Still more 
impossible to guard entirely against grossnegligence | recently, Mr. Siemens has detected the same gas in 
and its disastrous consequences. In coal-mines | the highly-heated regenerators of his furnaces, and 


where the most perfect system of ventilation pre- | 
vails, and where proper regulations are, as far as | 


practicable, enforced in regard to the use of Davy | ing purposes. 


there is now every reason to believe that the new 
gas will become practically available for illuminat- 
Thus it is that discoveries which in 


lamps, deplorable accidents do occasionally occur, | the first instance interest the philosopher only, 
and it is impossible at present to point out what | almost invariably initiate a rapid series of steps 


i : ‘ : | 
additional precautions would secure immunity from | 


such calamities. The only gleam of amelioration is | 
in the fact that the loss of life in relation to the | 
quantity of coal worked is on the decrease, from | 
which we may infer that it is also on the decrease | 
taken as a percentage on the number of miners 
employed. 

The increase of the earth's temperature as we | 
descend below the surface is a subject which has 
been discussed at previous Meetings of the British | 
Association. It possesses great scientific interest as | 
affecting the computed thickness of the crust which 
covers the molten mass assumed to constitute the | 
interior portions of the earth, and it is also of great | 
practical importance as determining the depth at | 
which it would be possible to pursue the working | 
of coal and other minerals. The deepest coal-mine 
in this district is the Monkwearmouth Colliery, | 
which reaches a depth of 1,800 feet below the sur- | 
face of the ground, and nearly as much below the | 
level of the sea. The observed temperature of the | 
strata at this depth agrees pretty closely with what | 
has been ascertained in other localities, and shows | 
that the increase takes place at the rate of 1° Fahr. | 
to about 60 feet of depth. Assuming the tempera- | 
ture of subterranean fusion to be 3,000°, and that | 
the increase of heat at greater depths continues | 
uniform (which, however, is by no means.certain), 


leading to results of great practical importance to 
mankind. 

In the course of the preceding observations I 
have had occasion to speak of the sun as the great 
source of motive power on our earth, and I must 
not omit to refer to recent discoveries connected 


| with that most glorious body. Of all the results 


which science has produced within the last few 
years, none has been more unexpected than that 
by which we are enabled to test the materials of 
which the sun is made, and prove their identity, in 
part at least, with those of our planet. The spec- 
trum experiments of Bunsen and Kirchhoff have 
not only shown all this, but they have also corro- 
borated previous conjectures as to the luminous 
envelope of the sun. I have still to advert to Mr. 
Nasmyth’s remarkable discovery, that the bright 
surface of the sun is composed of an aggregation 
of apparently solid forms, shaped like willow-leaves 
or some well-known forms of Diatomacex, and 
interlacing one another in every direction. The 
forms are so regular in size and shape, as to have 
led to a suggestion from one of our profoundest 
philosophers of their being organisms, possibly even 
partaking of the nature of life, but at all events 
closely connected with the heating and vivifying 
influences of the sun. These mysterious objects, 
which, since Mr. Nasmyth discovered them, have 


the thickness of the film which separates us from , been seen by other observers as well, are computed 
the fiery ocean beneath will be about 34 miles—a | to be each not less than 1,000 miles in length and 


about 100 milesin breadth. The enormous chasmsin 
the sun’s photosphere, to which we apply the dimi- 
nutive term “spots,” exhibit the extremities of 
these leaf-like bodies pointing inwards, and fringing 
the sides of the cavern far down into the abyss. 
Sometimes they form a sort of rope or bridge across 
the chasm, and appear to adhere to one another 
by lateral attraction. I can imagine nothing more 
deserving of the scrutiny of observers than these 
extraordinary forms. The sympathy, also, which 
appears to exist between forces operating in the 
sun, and magnetic forces belonging to the earth 
merits a continuance of that close attention which it 
has already received from the British Association, and 
of labours such as General Sabine has with so much 
ability and effect devoted to the elucidation of the 
subject. I may here notice that most remarkable 
phenomenon which was seen by independent 
observers at two different places on the Ist of 
September, 1859. A sudden outburst of light, far 
exceeding the brightness of the sun’s surface, was 
seen to take place, and sweep like a drifting cloud 
over a portion of the solar face, This was attended 
with magnetic disturbances of unusual intensity 
and with exhibitions of aurora of extraordinary 
brilliancy. The identical instant at which the 
effusion of light was observed was recorded by an 
abrupt and strongly marked deflection in the self- 
registering instruments at Kew. The phenomenon 
as seen was probably only part of what actually 
took place, for the magnetic storm in the midst of 
which it occurred commenced before and continued 
after the event. If conjecture be allowable in such 
a case, we may suppose that this remarkable event 
had some connexion with the means by which the 
sun’s heat is renovated. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that the sun was at that time in the act of 
receiving a more than usual accession of new 
energy; and the theory which assigns the main- 
tenance of its power to cosmical matter plunging 
into it with that prodigious velocity which gravita- 
tion would impress upon it as it approached to 
actual contact with the solar orb, would afford an 
explanation of this sudden exhibition of intensified 
light in harmony with the knowledge we have now 
attained that arrested motion is represented by 
equivalent heat. Telescopic observations will pro- 
bably add new facts to guide our judgment on this 
subject, and, taken in connexion with observations 
on terrestrial magnetism, may enlarge and correct 
our views respecting the nature of heat, light and 
electricity. Much as we have yet to learn respect- 
ing these agencies, we know sufficient to infer that 
they cannot be transmitted from the sun to the 
earth except by communication from particle to 
particle of intervening matter. Not that I speak of 
particles in the sense of the atomist. Whatever our 
views may be of the nature of particles, we must 
conceive them as centres invested with surrounding 
forces. We have no evidence, either from our senses 
or otherwise, of these centres being occupied by 
solid cores of indivisible incompressible matter 
essentially distinct from force. Dr. Young has 
shown that even in so dense a body as water, these 
nuclei, if they exist at all, must beso small in rela- 
tion to the intervening spaces, that a hundred men 
distributed at equal distances over the whole sur- 
face of England would represent their relative 
magnitude and distance. What then must be these 
relative dimensions in highly rarefied matter? But 
why encumber our conceptions of material forces 
by this unnecessary imagining of a central mole- 
cule? If we retain the forces and reject the mole- 
cule, we shall still have every property we can 
recognize in matter by the use of our senses or by 
the aid of our reason, Viewed in this light, matter 
is not merely a thing subject to force, but is itself 
composed and constituted of force. , 

The dynamical theory of heat is probably the 
most important discovery of the present century. 
We now know that each Fahrenheit degree of 
temperature in 1lb. of water is equivalent toa 
weight of 772 lb. lifted 1 foot high, and that these 
amounts of heat and power are reciprocally con- 
vertible into one another. This theory of heat, 
with its numerical computation, is chiefly due to 
the labours of Mayer and Joule, though many 
other names, including those of Thomson and 





Rankine, are deservedly associated with its develop- 
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ment. I speak of this discovery as one of the 
present age because it has been established in our 
‘time ; but if we search back for earlier conceptions 
of the identity of heat and motion, we shall find 
{as we always do in such cases) that similar ideas 
hhave been held before, though in a clouded and 
undemonstrated form. In the writings of Lord 
Bacon we find it stated that heat is to be regarded 
as motion and nothing else. In dilating upon this 
subject, that extraordinary man shows that he had 
grasped the true theory of heat to the utmost extent 
that was compatible with the state of knowledge 
existing in his time. Even Aristotle seems to have 
entertained the idea that motion was to be con- 
sidered as the foundation not only of heat, but of 
all manifestations of matter; and, for aught we 
know, still earlier thinkers may have held similar 
views. 

The science of gunnery, to which I shall make 
but slight allusion on this occasion, is intimately 
connected with the dynamical theory of heat. 
When gunpowder is exploded in a cannon, the 
immediate effect of the affinities by which the 
materials of the powder are caused to enter into 
new combinations, is to liberate a force which first 
appears as heat, and then takes the. form of 
mechanical power communicated in part to the 
shot and in part to the products of explosion which 
are also propelled from the gun. The mechanical 
force of the shot is reconverted into heat when the 
motion is arrested by striking an object, and this 
heat is divided between the shot and the object 
struck, in the proportion of the work done or 
damage inflicted upon each. These considerations 
recently led me, in conjunction with my friend 
Capt. Noble, to determine experimentally, by the 
heat elicited in the shot, the loss of effect due to 
its crushing when fired against iron plates. Joule’s 
law, and the known velocity of the shot, enabled 
us to compute the number of dynamical units of 
heat representing the whole mechanical power in 
the projectile, and by ascertaining the number of 
anits developed in it by impact, we arrived at the 
power which took effect upon the shot instead of 
the plate. These experiments showed an enormous 
absorption of power to be caused by the yielding 
nature of the materials of which projectiles are 
usually formed; but further experiments are 
required to complete the inquiry. 

Whilst speaking of the subject of gunnery, I 
must pay a passing tribute of praise to that beau- 
tiful instrument invented and perfected by Major 
Navez of the Belgian Artillery, for determining, by 
means of electro-magnetism, the velocity of projec- 
tiles. This instrument has been of great value in 
recent investigations, and there are questions 
affecting projectiles which we can only hope to 
solve by its assistance. Experiments are still 
required to clear up several apparently anomalous 
effects in gunnery, and to determine the con- 
ditions most conducive to efficiency both as regards 
attack and defence. It is gratifying to see our 
Government acting in accordance with the enlight- 
ened principles of the age by carrying on scientific 
experiments to arrive at knowledge, which, in the 
arts of war as well as in those of peace, is proverb- 
ially recognized as the true source of human 


wer. 

Prof. Tyndall’s recent discoveries respecting the 
absorption and radiation of heat by vapours and 
permanent gases constitute important additions to 
our knowledge. The extreme delicacy of his expe- 
riments and the remarkable distinctness of their 
results render them beautiful examples of physical 
research. They are of great value as affording 
further illustrations of the vibratory actions in 
matter which constitute heat; but it is in connexion 
with the science of meteorology that they chiefly 
command our attention. From these experiments 
we learn that the minute quantity of water sus- 
pended as invisible vapour in the atmosphere acts 
as a warm clothing to the earth. The efficacy of 
this vapour in arresting heat is, in comparison with 
that of air, perfectly astounding. 


of aqueous vapour to 200 of air, yet that single 
particle absorbs 80 times as much heat as the col- 
lective 200 particles of air. Remove, says Prof. 

dall, for a single summer night, the aqueous 


Although the | 
atmosphere contains on an average but one particle | 


| vapour from the air which overspreads this country, 
j and you would assuredly destroy every plant inca- 
| pable of bearing extreme cold. The warmth of our 
fields and gardens would pour itself unrequited 
into space, and the sun would rise upon an island 
held fast in the grip of frost. Many meteorological 
phenomena receive a feasible explanation from 
these investigations, which are probably destined 
to throw further light upon the functions of our 
atmosphere. 

Few sciences have more practical value than 
meteorology, and there are few of which we as yet 
know so little. Nothing would contribute more to 
the saving of life and property, and to augmenting 
the general wealth of the world, than the ability 
to foresee with certainty impending changes of the 
weather. At present our means of doing so are 
exceedingly imperfect, but, such as they are, they 
have been employed with considerable effect by 
Admiral FitzRoy in warning mariners of the pro- 
bable approach of storms. We may hope that so 
good an object will be effected with more unvary- 
ing success when we attain a better knowledge of 
the causes by which wind and rain, heat and cold 
are determined. The balloon explorations con- 
ducted with so much intrepidity by Mr. Glaisher, 
under the auspices of the British Association, may 
perhaps in some degree assist in enlightening us 
upon these important subjects. We have learnt 
from Mr. Glaisher’s observations that the decrease 
of temperature with elevation does not follow the 
law previously assumed of 1° in 300 feet, and that 
in fact it follows no definite law at all. Mr. 
Glaisher appears also to have ascertained the inter- 
esting fact that rain is only precipitated when 
cloud exists in a double layer. Rain-drops, he has 
found, diminish in size with elevation, merging 
into wet mist, and ultimately into dry fog. Mr. 
Glaisher met with snow for a mile in thickness 
below rain, which is at variance with our precon- 
ceived ideas. He has also rendered good service 
by testing the efficiency of various instruments at 
heights which cannot be visited without personal 
danger. 

The facility now given to the transmission of in- 
telligence and the interchange of thought is one of 
the most remarkable features of the present age. 
Cheap and rapid postage to all parts of the world 
—paper and printing reduced to the lowest possible 
cost—electric telegraphs between nation and nation, 
town and town, and now even (thanks to the beau- 
tiful inventions of Prof. Wheatstone) between house 
and house—all contribute to aid that commerce of 
ideas by which wealth and knowledge are aug- 
mented. But while so much facility is given to 
mental communication by new measures and new 
inventions, the fundamental art of expressing 
thought by written symbols remains as imperfect 
now as it has been for centuries past. It seems 
strange that while we actually possess a system of 
shorthand by which words can be recorded as rapidly 
as they can be spoken, we should persist in writing 
a slow and laborious longhand. It is intelligible 
that grown-up persons who have acquired the pre- 
sent conventional art of writing should be reluctant 
to incur the labour of mastering a better system ; 
but there can be no reason why the rising generation 
should not be instructed in a method of writing 
more in accordance with the activity of mind which 
now prevails. Even without going so far as to 
adopt for ordinary use a complete system of steno- 
graphy, which it is not easy to acquire, we might 
greatly abridge the time and labour of writing by 
the recognition of a few simple signs to express the 
syllables which are of most frequent occurrence in 
our language. Our words are in a great measure 
made up of such syllables as com, con, tion, ing, 
able, ain, ent, est, ance, &c. These we are now 
obliged to write out over and over again, as if time 
| and labour expended in what may be termed visual 
| Speech were of no importance. Neither has our 
| written character the advantage of distinctness to 
| recommend it: it is only necessary to write such a 
word as “ minimum” or “ammunition” to become 
aware of the want of sufficient difference between 
the letters we employ. I refrain from enlarging on 
this subject, because I conceive that it belongs to 
social more than to physical science, although the 
boundary which separates the two is sufficiently 








indistinct to permit of my alluding to it in the hope 
of procuring for it the attention which its impor. 
tance deserves. 

Another subject of a social character which de- 
mands our consideration is the much-debated ques- 
tion of weights and measures. Whatever difference 
of opinion there may be as to the comparative 
merits of decimal and duodecimal division, there 
can, at all events, be none as to the importance of 
assimilating the systems of measurement in different 
countries. Science suffers by the want of unifor. 
mity, because valuable observations made in one 
country are in a great measure lost to another 
from the labour required to convert a series of 
quantities into new denominations. International 
commerce is also impeded by the same cause, 
which is productive of constant inconvenience and 
frequent mistake. It is much to be regretted that 
two standards of measure so nearly alike as the 
English yard and the French metre should not be 
made absolutely identical. The metric system has 
already been adopted by other nations besides 
France, and is the only one which has any chance 
of becoming universal. We in England, therefore, 
have no alternative but to conform with France, 
if we desire general uniformity. The change might 
easily be introduced in scientific literature, and in 
that case it would probably extend itself by degrees 
amongst the commercial classes without much 
legislative pressure. Besides the advantage which 
would thus be gained in regard to uniformity, I 
am convinced that the adoption of the decimal 
division of the French scale would be attended 
with great convenience, both in science and com- 
merce. I can speak from personal experience of 
the superiority of decimal measurement in all cases 
where accuracy is required in mechanical construc- 
tion. In the Elswick Works, as well as in some 
other large establishments of the same description, 
the inch is adopted as the unit, and all fractional 
parts are expressed in decimals. No difficulty has 
been experienced in habituating the workmen to 
the use of this method, and it has greatly contri- 
buted to precision of workmanship. The inch, 
however, is too small a unit, and it would be 
advantageous to substitute the metre if general 
concurrence could be obtained. As to our thermo- 
metric scale, it was originally founded in error; it 
is also most inconvenient in division, and ought at 
once to be abandoned in favour of the Centigrade 
scale. The recognition of the metric system and 
of the Centigrade scale by the numerous men of 
science composing the British Association, would 
be a most important step towards effecting that 
universal adoption of the French standards in this 
country which, sooner or later, will inevitably take 
place; and the Association in its collective capacity 
might take the lead in this good work, by exclud- 
ing in future all other standards from their pub- 
lished Proceedings. 

The recent discovery of the source of the Nile 
by Capts. Speke and Grant has solved a problem 
in geography which has been a subject of specula- 
tion from the earliest ages. It is an honour to 
England that this interesting discovery has been 
made by two of her sons; and the British Asso- 
ciation, which is accustomed to value every addi- 
tion to knowledge for its own sake, whether or not 
it be attended with any immediate utility, will at 
once appreciate the importance of the discovery 
and the courage and devotion by which it has been 
accomplished. The Royal Geographical Society, 
under the able presidency of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, was chiefly instrumental in procuring the 
organization of the expedition which has resulted 
in this great achievement, and the success of the 
Society’s labours in connexion with this and other 
cases of African exploration shows how much good 
may be effected by associations for the promotion 
of scientific objects. 

The science of organic life has of late years been 
making great and rapid strides, and it is gratifying 
to observe that researches both in zoology and 
botany are characterized in the present day by 
great accuracy and elaboration. Investigations 


patiently conducted upon true inductive principles 
cannot fail eventually to elicit the hidden laws 
which govern the animated world. Neither is there 
any lack of bold speculation contemporaneously with 
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this painstaking spirit of inquiry. The remarkable | 
work of Mr. Darwin promulgating the doctrine of | 
natural selection has produced a profound sensation. | 
The novelty of this ingenious theory, the eminence | 
of its author, and his masterly treatment of the | 
subject have perhaps combined to excite more 
enthusiasm in its favour than is consistent with that | 
dispassionate spirit which it is so necessary to pre- 
serve in the pursuit of truth. Mr. Darwin’s views | 
have not passed unchallenged, and the arguments | 
poth for and against have been urged with great | 
vigour by the supporters and opponents of the | 
theory. Where good reasons can be shown on both | 
sides of a question, the truth is generally to be | 
found between the two extremes. In the present | 
instance we may without difficulty suppose it to | 
have been part of the great scheme of creation that | 
natural selection should be permitted to determine | 
yariations amounting even to specific differences | 
where those differences were matters of degree ; but 
when natural selection is adduced as a cause ade- 
quate to explain the production of anew organ not 
provided for in original creation, the hypothesis | 
must appear, to common apprehensions, to be | 
pushed beyond the limits of reasonable conjecture. 
The Darwinian theory, when fully enunciated, 
founds the pedigree of living nature upon the most | 
elementary form of vitalized matter. One step | 
further would carry us back, without greater vio- | 
lence to probability, to inorganic rudiments, and | 
then we should be called upon to recognize in our- 
selves, and in the exquisite elaborations of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, the ultimate | 
results of mere material forces left free to follow 
their own unguided tendencies. Surely our minds 
would in that case be more oppressed with a sense 
of the miraculous than they now are in attributing 
the wondrous things around us to the creative 
hand of a Great Presiding Intelligence. 

The evidences bearing upon the antiquity of man | 
have been recently produced in a collected and | 
most logically-treated form by Sir Charles Lyell. | 
It seems no longer possible to doubt that the human | 
race has existed on the earth in a barbarian state 
for a period far exceeding the limit of historical | 
record; but notwithstanding this great antiquity, | 
the proofs still remain unaltered that man is the | 
latest as well as the noblest work of God. 

I will not run the risk of wearying this assembly 
by extending my remarks to other branches of 
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science. In conclusion, I will express a hope that 
when the time again comes round to receive the 
British Association in this town, its members will 
find the interval to have been as fruitful as the 
corresponding period on which we now look back. 
The tendency of progress is to quicken progress, 
because every acquisition in science is so much 
vantage ground for fresh attainment. We may 
expect, therefore, to increase our speed as we 
struggle forward; but however high we climb in 
the pursuit of knowledge we shall still see heights | 
above us, and the more we extend our view, the | 
more conscious we shall be of the immensity which 
lies beyond. 








CONSUL PETHERICK ON THE UPPER NILE. 


[A letter from Mr. Petherick, which describes 
his journey into Upper Egypt to meet and succour 
Messrs. Grant and Speke in their perilous voyage, 
was written to a kinsman in this country, and has 
been placed in our hands for publication. Some 


misunderstandings troubled the joyous meeting of | 


the travellers at Gondokoro; but we omit from the 
text all reference to these misunderstandings, in 
the hope that they have now been forgotten on 
both sides by our Egyptian travellers. ] 
“Island of Kyt, Bahr-il-Gazal, May 12, 1863. 

“How can I briefly communicate to you the 
history of our fortunes since last, and long ago, 
we had that pleasure? Health —dear invaluable 
health—so long has been a stranger that, unable 
to complete my Report to the Geographical 
Society, I am from couftesy compelled to brevity. 
As you are aware, in November, 1861, two boats 
and a strong party of explorers were despatched 
in search of Speke, the upshot of which was that, 
after penetrating into the interior seventeen days’ 
march due south from my station in lat. 4° 48’ and 





seven hundred miles west of Gondokoro, threatened 
by the turbulent and warring aborigines, and 
attacked by a merciless famine raging far and 
wide, they were obliged, after great privations in 
search of a more settled and hospitable district, to 
return. 

“Imbued with a strong conviction that Speke 
could not get on unobstructed, and that his great- 
est enemy would be want of means, I felt the sub- 
scribed capital was not sufficient to insure a suc- 
cessful termination of the object of my expedition. 
Therefore, I converted everything available into 
money, and having realized a further capital of 
4,000/. to 5,000/., I laid it out in stores of every 
desirable description, — advances to a powerful 
escort and in four boats,—with the intention of 
creating an effective depot at Gondokoro on which 
I might draw and come again. We left Khartoum, 
accompanied by Murie, Brownell an American 
botanist and M.D., and Foxcroft, in March, 1862. 
Although late, as seasons went, I despaired not 
of arriving at Gondokoro; but, ’homme propose ct 
Dieu dispose, and the substitution of the contrary 
south for the favouring north winds six weeks 
before the usual time, caused us inexpressible 
annoyance, pain, fatigue, losses, and disappoint- 
ment beyond measure. The Kathleen had not 
arrived from Cairo, and from the deficiency of 
boats at Khartoum we were obliged to resort to 
an old boat, christened for the occasion the Lady 
of the Nile. How many times she sprang a leak 
and all but went down, and what were our incon- 
venience and losses in the shape of damaged pro- 
visions and stores, it is beyond my power to con- 
vey an idea to you; suffice it, to give you an in- 
sight, that at midnight we had to turn out of the 
sinking old craft, and support ourselves as best we 
could, on packages and boxes half-floating and 
partly immersed, on a fragile raft of oars and spars 
placed on thickly-waving reeds above the waters of 
apparently interminable marsh, on the river’s side. 
The scowling, inhospitable darkness of the night 
compelled the use of lanterns to discharge the 
boat ; and to describe the persecution of our many- 
coloured followers and ourselves, inflicted by 
myriads of unrelenting mosquitoes, is a hopeless 
task. Upon this and many other trying occasions 
my darling Kate showed the men an example, 
preparing and lighting lanterns, providing vessels 
of every imaginable description to bale out the 
water, encouraging with word and deed the fright- 
ened crew, whilst she suffered torments from the 
stinging miscreants, and weeping inwardly for 
irreplaceable necessaries in dripping box or bale as 
they passed before her, but like a guardian angel 
with light in hand and beaming with enthusiasm, 
—such were her deeds. At a later period, over- 
taken in a storm and attacked by negroes, think- 
ing the rain would prevent our guns going off, in 
her tent she did the office of powder-boy, while her 
husband, at the head of his men, beat off the trea- 
cherous foe. 

“To make the most of the favourable wind, we 
carried on in a gale as long as sticks would stand ; 
the damages required four days of hard work to 
repair. Our mast went overboard, crushing in the 
cabin in its fall, but fortunately injuring no one; 
the other boats, all sadly maimed in spars and sails, 
might have enriched a paper-mill. Again the same 
result, but now from different causes ; continued rain 
had so rotted the cordage and standing rigging, 
that a sudden gust from lowering thunder-cloud con- 
verted another of our consorts to a cumbrous hulk. 
Early rains and contrary winds reduced us to daily, 
weekly and monthly towing. During daylight 
nothing had been visible but apparently boundless 
marsh, and in the evenings we were persecuted 
with mosquitoes. At length, in about 6° north, our 
towing-lines one by one consumed, thoroughly 
decayed by continual immersion, left us no further 
resource to continue the voyage ; and as ‘ to return’ 
never struck us, we landed on a patch of partially 
solid mud, the prospect all around composed of 
swamp and reeds. Negro porters were supplied by 
a neighbouring Kyteh chief in insufficient numbers, 
so that our removal required a month to perform. 
A day’s journey, to the waist in water, sufficed to 
reach a station of hunters belonging to a Piedmon- 





tese trader, but the hostility of the negro tribes 


‘en route, and the destitute state of the country 
precluding a southern (our true) direction, we 
were compelled to strike off due west to another 
station in the Rohl, belonging to the same indivi- 
dual, but ata distance of one hundred miles or 
more, and the only place we could obtain porters 
to. Marsh, swamp, lagoon, and again swamp, with 
negro assaults on land, on lagoon, accompanied by 
further loss of property and photographic apparatus, 
the loss of several of our followers, diversified 
with rheumatic fever, agues and colds—such 
was our fate during a period of two months. 
You remember one of Dickens’s celebrities, Mark 
Tapley ; he would have obtained his object had he 
accompanied us. At night we quartered on mud or 
damp ground in or near some wretched deserted 
cattle kraal, and we owe our lives to our India- 
rubber punt, which towed by the negroes enabled 
me with a good supply of fire-arms to watch the 
safe conduct of our baggage in frail canoes, and 
guard them from treachery. Of our troubles at the 
Rohl more anon; but under most trying circum- 
stances, after six weeks’ involuntary sojourn we 
struck out south, and gaining a continuation of 
terra firma after several vicissitudes by illnesses, in 
two months or more we reached our long-talked-of 
and formerly-alluded-to station amongst the Moro, 
west of Gondokoro. A fortnight’s detention sufficed 
to furnish us with the needful change of porters, 
and now in much better health and spirits, travel- 
ling over a picturesque, hilly and delightful country, 
we really enjoyed our eight days’ journey to Gon- 
dokoro. Here we found one of the four boats that 
had accompanied us from Khartoum, four more 
with renewed provisions, and an armed force and 
our letters from Khartoum in December, and 
to our delight and astonishment the anxiously- 
thought-of travellers Captains Speke and Grant. 
They have discovered the sources so anxiously 
sought for. The Nile flows out of the Lake 
Nyanza, or, at least, that part of it seen by 
the successful explorers. Another large branch is 
supposed to flow out of another lake to the north- 
west of the former—heard of, but unseen, by 
them. Sincerely did we congratulate both on their 
brilliant successes effected according to their own 
account with trifling difficulties. 

“T cannot describe to you the horrible change 
that has taken place in the White River trade since 
my departure from Khartoum and short residence 
in England. I could not have believed it! For- 
merly, with glass beads, cowrie-shells and copper 
bracelets, ivory was bartered, porters were hired, 
and every article of food or necessity was obtained ; 
now, cattle razzias are the order of the day. Cattle 
are bartered for Turks, cattle paid for porters, and 
cattle paid for grain, tobacco and sundries. From 
this to the slave trade, to a people brought up in 
the midst of it, was but an almost natural conse- 
quence ; and to compete with traders whose only 
merchandise consists of ruffians, amply supplied 
with fire-arms and ammunition, is a hopeless task. 
Therefore, in order to convert my large stock in 
trade into something marketable, I have removed 
my station, now that I no longer require the men 
for geographical purposes, from the Neam-barra, 
or properly Moro, west of Gondokoro, whither my 
men have been followed by Arab filibusters, to the 
Neam-nam, where cattle do not exist, and where 
natural limits will prevent competition. The same 
policy I now carry out here with my station of 
hunters, and as soon as ever my floating capital is 
collected, I shall glory in my withdrawal from my 
connexion with the White River. 

“‘Much, as you may suppose, to my annoyance, 
Speke had made over the exploration of the second 
lake to Mr. Baker, whose boats he had accepted ; 
but, not to be outdone, I determined to proceed 
to it from a different direction. However, after 
Speke’s departure from Gondokoro, owing to steps 
undertaken in my consular capacity to arrest the 
Slave Trade, and the imprisonment of a Mallee and 
his furtherance to Alexandria under escort, to be 
tried by our Consul-General, the hue and cry was 
so bitter against me that, during our stay at Gon- 
dokoro, my life was certainly not a valuable one, 
and to add to my embarrassment, our men revolted 
and would no longer serve. Forty-five were shipped 
off instanter to Khartoum; as many more (under 
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an Arab foreman), also badly disposed, but not 80 


outrageous as the former, to the Sobat; and ninety 
to the Neam-nam who, being in my debt, could 
not refuse to serve. Fifteen men only remained, 
who declared themselves willing to follow wher- 
ever I might lead: but, with so small a force, it 
was then hopeless to attempt further progress 
south. Baker’s men served him the same trick; 
and, not to return, he joined an Arab traders’ 
expedition to their station some four or five days’ 
journey south-east of Gondokoro. All these annoy- 
ances and the bad climate of Gondokoro brought 
on serious illnesses to my good brave wife and to 
myself; and leaving a boat with Dr. Murie and 
Foxcroft to await the result of our men’s shooting 
and trading at the Neam, until the end of April, 
we left in the Kathleen the latter end of March, 
with a consort boat containing a dozen armed men. 
By degrees, peace of mind brought on a better 
state of health, and now, thank God (although not 
yet strong), we are able to apply ourselves, as you 
experience, toourcorrespondence. The Dutch ladies, 
whom it has been our good fortune to meet here, 
leave to-day for the interior. They informed us (as 
also did Baker) of the bad feeling towards us at 
Khartoum, where almost every one, without excep- 
tion, is more or less interested in the abominable 
Slave Trade. It is no wonder they sing not in my 
praise, and their bad word appears to me more 
valuable than their praise. * * * From hence we 
purpose visiting the Sobat, in order to ascertain 
the state of the Slave Trade there; beyond the 
mouth of that river I am given to understand it is 
flourishing, notwithstanding the establishment of 
a river police in the Shilloh territory, who it is said 
openly connive at its support. 
“JOHN PETHERICK.” 





OUR WEFKLY GOSSIP. 

Durine the current week, Mr. Justice Hali- 
burton, M.P., Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., Mr. 
William Scholefield, M.P., Mr. J. G. Greenwood 
(Principal of Owens College, Manchester), and 
Prof. Sterndale Bennett have joined the Na- 
tional Shakspeare Committee. The great pro- 
vincial cities are beginning to stir in the matter. 
We hear of a local committee being formed in 
York, in which it is expected that high digni- 
taries of the Church will take an active part. From 
Manchester we also hear good news, and in a few 
days we may have to report progress in that 
centre of enterprise. In Birmingham a special Com- 


mittee has been formed for a local object ; but the | 


town is not unmindful of the fact that it is a part 
of England, and that it ought to take a share in 
the act of national gratitude. A meeting of the 
working classes will soon be held, at the instance 
of Mr. J. A. Langford, one who has done no little 
honour to his class. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son are about to produce, 


in four volumes, demy 8vo., a new and copyright | 


edition of Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, as 
edited for the New York market, by Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke, Our readers know 
that we entertain a high opinion of the merits 
of this edition of Shakspeare’s text. 

Messrs. Longman & Co. are preparing for publi- 
cation ‘The New Testament, illustrated with 
Engravings on Wood from the Old Masters,’—that 
is from pictures by Andrea Orcagna, Fra Angelico, 


Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, Titian, | 


Raphael, Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, Andrea del 
Sartc, Paolo Veronese, Annibale Caracci, Guido 
Reni, Nicholas Poussin, Sir Anthony Van Dyck, 
Luca Giordano, and others. The work has been 
—— under the general superintendence of Mr. 

enry Shaw. Twoother splendid works from the 
same firm will be, ‘A Chronicle of England, from 
B.c. 55 to a.D. 1845,’ written and illustrated by 
James E. Doyle, the Designs engraved and printed 
in colours by Edmund Evans, and ‘The History of 
Windsor Great Park and Windsor Forest,’ by 
William Menzies, Resident Deputy Surveyor, 
illustrated with Photographs by the Earl of Caith- 
ness and by Mr. Bambridge of Windsor. We may 
also mention that the Rev. J. C. Wood is preparing 
for Messrs. Longman a new work on popular 
Natural History, to be entitled ‘Homes without 


Hands ; or, an Account of the Habitations con- 
structed by various Animals, classed according to 
their Principles of Construction, —and that a 
Collected Edition of the Works of the late Sir 
Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., President of the Royal 
Society, is being prepared for publication by Mr. 
Charles Hawkins. 


After waiting more years than a man of middle 
age likes to own for a public sight of the four lions 
commissioned from Sir Edwin Landseer by Lord 
John Manners for the monument in Trafalgar 
Square, we are assured by a writer who has been 
favoured with a peep, that a model of one lion has 
actually been finished, and has been shown to “a 
few friends and critics,” in a private studio in 
Brompton. The model is small: and the real 
working model has still to be made. This real 
model, however, we are told, can now be fashioned 
by inferior hands. When it is likely to be done, when 
it is likely to be ready for the caster, When the 
bronze is likely to be set up in Trafalgar Square, 
no hint is given. Of course, the “friend and 
critic” speaks in raptures of the lion thus shown 
to him. The public who care for Art will wait 
until the work is publicly shown before accepting 
as serious an announcement that the Landseer 
lion beats all other lions, ancient and modern, the 
Egyptian lions of the Campidoglio, the lions of the 
Assyrian frieze, the great lion of Cnidos, together 
with the lion of Canova and the lion of Lucerne, 
completely out of the field. The world will judge 
of that by-and-by. Mean time it will notice, 
with ‘surprise, that it is now proposed to give us 
only one lion for our money—one lion, four times 
repeated, with such simple variations of attitude 
as a turn of the head or a wag of the tail may pro- 
duce. We cannot pretend to think that this is a 
satisfactory announcement. Rightly or wrongly, 
the world believed that it was to have four lions 
for the Nelson Column,—four distinct artistic 
works. It has paid for those four lions a very 
large sum of money. It has waited for them a 
great many years. Will it be content to know 
that a small model of one lion has been finished, 
}and that the artist proposes to cast from this 
model four copies, with such unimportant changes 
as the shifting of a paw or the turning of an eye- 
| ball may effect in the character of the group? 








Few readers will have forgotten the romantic 
perils of Mr. Whymper’s effort to scale the Mat- 
terhorn, that proud peak which has defied Tyndall 
and every other Alpine climber. Mr. Whymper, 
; undaunted by his marvellous escape, has made 
| another trial this year, with the experiences and 
results which he states in the following letter :— 


| “ Haslemere, Aug. 22, 1863. 

| ‘*T believe it will interest many of your readers 
| to know that the last attempt to ascend the Mat- 
| terhorn has met with even less success than pre- 
| vious expeditions, although prepared with greater 
care and better furnished with means to attack the 
mountain. I arrived at Breuil on the 31st of July, 
| but finding that the quantity of snow would render 
an ascent exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
waited till the 10th inst., to allow it to melt. We 
started on a brilliant, cloudless morning, without 
a breath of wind—two guides, three porters and 
myself. In addition to my waterproof tent, we 
carried 450 feet of rope, a very excellent ash 
ladder, and a variety of small contrivances for 
overcoming the peculiar difficulties of the moun- 
tain. We got to Mr. Vaughan Hawkins’s furthest 
point (see ‘ Vacation Tourists’) without difficulty, 
a height of about 13,000 feet; but the weather 
suddenly changed with the magic rapidity which 
is so much a feature of the Alps. The sunny 
warmth turned to a chilling, biting wind, blowing 
from the direction of Monte Rosa; clouds swept 
across, and in a few minutes surrounded us, and 
in less than half-an-hour it was snowing hard. 
After consulting with my men, I resolved to stop, 
and in two hours we finished a platform which we 
commenced, but did not use, last year. This 


brought us to one o’clock. Hardly had we pitched 
the tent before a thunder-storm broke upon us 
with appalling fury; the lightning seemed to scorch 
us as it hissed and quivered around; the thunder 





; was simultaneous with the flashes—short, sharp 
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and decisive in its first crashes, but broken Up and 
rolling as the echoes were hurled from peak to peak 
When the storm had partially abated, we issuej 
forth and built a wall around the tent, and then 
awaited a change in the weather. Until half-past 
three it snowed incessantly; then the wind chan 

to the north-west, and drove back the clouds, I 
took the opportunity to send down one porter, ag 
we could only accommodate five in the tent. From 
this time till sunset the weather oscillated, some. 
times blowing hard; then a cloud would surround 
us until whisked away by the wind; sometimes 
snowing. The bad weather was evidently confined 
to the Mont Cervin ; for when the clouds lifted we 
could see everything that could be seen from our 
gite. Monte Viso, a hundred miles off, was clear 
and sharp; and the setting sun behind the peaks 
surrounding Mont Blanc was gorgeous in the 
extreme. We rose at daybreak; but it had snowed 
nearly all night, and was continuing to do 0, 
We, therefore, waited till nine, and during a lull 
commenced to mount. I need scarcely say the 
work was hard; the rocks, under ordinary con. 
ditions difficult at this part, were, from the glaze 
now upon them, nearly impassable; and after 
struggling upwards for about two hours, and not 
reaching the rope left by Prof. Tyndall in 1862, 
although we saw it dangling in the air, we pulled 
up and held a council. It was perfectly possible to 
go on, but perfectly impossible to reach the top on 
that day at our rate of progression; and it wag 
becoming questionable if we should be able to 
descend at all with the terrible wind and increasing 
snow. We, therefore, sounded a retreat at once; 
and although the descent at first was dangerous 
and fatiguing beyond anything I have elsewhere 
experienced in the Alps, we made such good use of 
our legs on the lower slopes that we reached the inn 
at Breuil soon after three p.m. Here it was quite 
fine, and they were astonished to hear that we had, 
with little intermission, been exposed to a snow- 
storm of twenty-six hours’ duration. My holiday 
had expired, and I walked the same evening 
down to Chatillon, en route for England. The 
manner in which the peak of the Matterhom 
has been produced, has given rise to much specula- 
tion amongst geologists and others, but hardly any 
theory which has been advanced can be regarded 
as satisfactory, while the simple agency of frost 
does not seem to have been taken into sufficient 
consideration. The enormous power brought into 
play by the action of frost, and its influence in 
forming the outlines of mountains—more parti- 
cularly the Matterhorn, are subjects which recurred 
to me on this expedition on many occasions. It 
was, indeed, impossible not to think about them. 
Whence come these avalanches of rocks which fall 
continually—day and night? They fall from two 
causes: the first and least powerful is the action 
of the sun, which detaches small stones or masses 
of rock which have been arrested on ledges, and 
bound together by snow or ice. Many times when 
the sun has risen high, I have seen such released, 
fall gently at first, gather strength, and at last grow 
into a shower of stones. The second, and by far 
the most powerful, is the freezing of the water 
which has trickled during the day into the clefts 
and crannies of the rock. This agency is of course 
most active in the night, and then, or during very 
cold weather, the greatest falls take place. It is 
not too much to say that I have, on several occa- 
sions, seen hundreds of tons of rocks careering 
down one particular part of the Matterhorn well 
known to all those who have attempted to ascend 
the mountain. During seven nights which I have 
passed on it, at heights varying from 11,500 to nearly 
13,000 feet, the rocks have fallen incessantly in 
showers and avalanches. The greatest fall I have 
heard or seen was at midnight in 1861. I was 
dozing in a blanket-bag, when from high aloft 
there came a tremendous report, followed by a 
second of perfect quiet. Then mass after mass 
poured over the precipices, the great rocks in ad- 
vance, and as they descénded towards the place 
where we lay in safety, we could hear them smiting 
each other, bounding and rebounding from cliff to 
cliff, making a hurricane of sound,—the more im- 
pressive as the cause was invisible. It seemed to 
me at the time as if the entire face of a cliff had 
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fallen outwards, producing the first great crash, 
and had afterwards rolled overas I have described. 
This action of the frost does not cease in winter; 
jnasmuch as it is impossible for the Matterhorn to 
be entirely covered with snow. Less precipitous 
mountains may be entirely covered during winter, 
and if they do not then actually gain height, the 
wear and tear at least is suspended in their case. 
It is impossible that agencies so powerful as these 
can be continually at work without producing some 
visible alteration in the form of the mountain, and 
J was not surprised on the last attempt to find 
many places very much changed. The ledges, for 
instance, which are traversed below the Col (so 
vividly deseribed by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins in 
‘Vacation Tourists’) are becoming difficult from 
breaking away, and in many other places I noticed 

at alterations. We arrive, therefore, at the 
conclusion that, although such snow-peaks as 
Mont Blanc may in the course of ages grow higher, 
the Matterhorn must decrease in height. Whe- 
ther the action of frost is sufficient to account 
entirely for the separation of the peak of the Mat- 
terhorn from the range of which it is part, may be 
doubtful; it is, however, a fact worthy of notice 
that the southern arétes of the mountain,—those 
on which the combined action of the sun in melt- 
ing and cold in freezing is most powerful, are cre- 
nellated in a most extraordinary manner, while 
the northern faces are comparatively smooth and 
unworn. Not only is it so in the case of the 
Matterhorn, but also in that of the Dent d’Erron, 
and many other rocky peaks among the first-class 
mountains of the Alps.—I am, &c., 

“ EpwaRD WHYMPER.” 

Many readers will be grieved to hear of the 
sudden death of F. L. Bridell, an artist of very 
high promise. Mr. Bridell, a native of Southamp- 
ton, was born in or about the year 1831. Early 
drawn to the study of Art, he took the wise reso- 
lution of pursuing his career at the chief centres 
of artistic culture. He went to Munich, and passed 
several years in the Bavarian highlands. After- 
wards he travelled into Italy, and made a winter’s 
stay in Rome, the fruit of which visit was his fine 
picture of ‘The Coliseum by Moonlight ’—a picture 
which was greatly admired in Trafalgar Square. 
His widow, we need not say, is also an artist of 
good repute. 


The obituary of the week includes Frank Fow- 
ler, Secretary of the London Library Company, 
whose controversy with the Rev. Dr. Jobson will 
be fresh in the memory of our readers. He died 
on Saturday last, at the early age of thirty. Mr. 
Fowler had been connected with the press for 
many years, in England and in Australia. In the 
latter country he wrote the book of pleasant 
sketches called ‘Southern Lights and Shadows,’ 
which led to the disputes with Dr. Jobson ;—a con- 
troversy which the last file of papers from Aus- 
tralia proves to have extended into the several 
colonies. In more than one quarter the tables 
have been apparently turned on Mr. Fowler. One 
irate gentleman informed us by the last mail that 
he is coming to Europe to dispute the originality 
and good faith of portions of ‘Southern Lights and 
Shadows.’ It will be a mournful ending of this 
gentleman’s travels to find that his adversary is 
beyond the reach of literary quarrels. 


We have also to record the decease of Mr. 
Henry Raeburn, of St. Bernards, which took 
place recently at Charlesfield House, Midlothian. 
He was the last surviving son of Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, R.A, and, although not himself an artist, 
he inherited from his father an enthusiastic love 
for the Fine Arts. Mr. Raeburn has left a 
collection of paintings, the works of his father, 
being chiefly the portraits of friends and eminent 
contemporaries—such as Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
John Sinclair, Sir David Brewster and others. 
Mr. Raeburn, like his father, encouraged to the 
utmost of his power the progress of young artists, 
to whom he afforded every facility in studying and 
copying the works in his collection. He assisted 
in promoting the success of the Exhibitions in 
Manchester and London by contributing several 
pictures ; and to his liberality the National Gallery 


of portrait painting. The deceased gentleman was 
also well known in Scotland, for his devotion to 
agricultural pursuits, which he made his constant 
study during great part of a long life. He was 
one of the first to introduce sub-soil ploughing, 
tile-draining, and other processes of scientific agri- 
culture, which have since been generally adopted. 
Mr. Raeburn died in his eightieth year. 


Preparations have for some time been going on 


of his subject that was powerful, complete, and even 
audacious. As the orator said of the value of 
“action” in his own art, such was dramatic vigour 
to Delacroix—all-sufficient. Whatever were his 
shortcomings in other respects, he never failed in 
this ; he had, withal, a sort of bravura of design 
that was much nobler than the mere demonstrative- 
ness usually known by the name. 

In rendering tragic emotions, hardly any, if any, 





for a grand choral gathering at York Minster, on 
the 13th of October, somewhat similar to that at 
Peterborough, which was recently described in 
our columns. It is expected that the performers, 
who are to be sent from the various choirs through- 
out Yorkshire, will number about 2,000. On this 
occasion, the new organ, now being built in the nave 
of the Cathedral, will be employed for the first 
time at a public performance. 


Mr. Serjeant Manning writes :— 

“44, Phillimore Gardens, Aug. 22, 1863. 
“Tt was scarcely necessary to appeal to Horace 
(ante, p. 252), in justification of the employment 
by Mr. Gladstone of the word ‘chicory.’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was dealing finan- 
cially with an ordinary article of commerce, and 
could not avoid using its well-known—its only 
commercial name. Whether the cichorea in which 
Horace indulged, and which is mentioned by Pliny, 
was the plant we call chicory or not, we may be 
sure that the Romans did not use it to adulterate 
their Mocha. Yours, &c., J. MANNING.” 
Prof. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, has been visit- 
ing Scotland during the present season for the pur- 
pose of renewed study of its antiquities, prepara- 
tory to a new edition of his ‘ Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland.” During a recent tour in Argyleshire, 
we learn that he has discovered two additional 
Runic inscriptions on Holy Island. We owe to 
him the publication of the Runic inscription in St. 
Molio’s cave there, which has since attracted con- 
siderable attention among Danish archeologists. 
The new discoveries, when taken along with those 
recently made by Mr. Farrer in the Maeshowe at 
Orkney, show how much yet remains to reward the 
zeal of British archeologists. 








FINE ARTS 


a 
EUGENE DELAOCROIX, 
Tue death of this painter causes a wide gap in 


artist of this century, and certainly none of the 
last, has surpassed Delacroix ; in this appeared to 
| lie the true action of his genius. We find him pre- 
| eminently powerful in the subjects above named; 
| and in his earliest successful work, ‘Dante and 
| Virgil in Hell,’ the design seems to hold one’s 
| breath, and really transcends that of the ‘ Mas- 
'sacre of Scio.’ The ‘Combat of the Giaour and 
| the Pasha’ shows how the artist had been bitten by 
the Byron fever at its hottest stage. The ‘Murder 
of the Bishop of Liége,’ from Scott’s ‘Quentin 
Durward’ (asmall version of which was in London 
| last year at the International Exhibition), is a much 
| nobler work; and, except perhaps for colouring 
| in the best phase of the quality, may be taken to 
{ represent the ordinary level of Delacroix’s power in 
| Art, neither equal to his ‘Shipwreck,’ ‘ Boissy 
| d’Anglas at the Sitting of the Prairial, An III,’— 
| @ wonderfully emotional picture,—nor approaching 
i his ‘Charles the Fifth at St.-Just, playing the 
' Organ,’—a conception more than usually thoughtful 
| and impressive, norsuggesting the gorgeous abandon 
| and seemingly unlimited luxuriousness of invention 
| Shown in the ‘Death of Sardanapalus’ (1837), 
| with which the fame of Delacroix culminated. 
| The ‘Murder of the Bishop of Liége,’ had, how- 
j ever, all that could be given to the subject in 
expression of tumult,—the “action, action, action !” 
of the rhetorician wonderfully abundant, character, 
| incident and expression. Some one said, that to 
, look at this picture was like reading an account 
| of the fact in a newspaper: if the reader had a 
| Vigorous imagination, the idea of this simili- 
tude was, no doubt, just; but then that imagi- 
, nation must approach Delacroix’s in power, 
or have been inspired by his picture. In every 
respect this work exceeded the ‘ Death of Marino 
| Faliero,’'—‘ Liberty guiding the People on the Bar- 
ricades,’ now in the Louvre, a finely-treated sub- 
ject,—or, as some think, the works in the Salon du 
Roi,—those from Dante, in the cupola of the Lux- 
embourg Library,—‘ Justinian writing his Code,’ a 


the ranks of French Art that will not readily be | subject not in ‘seeming harmony with the artist’s 
filled up by an equally original and powerful inspiration,—‘The History of Hercules,’ in the 
genius. Scheffer, Vernet, Decamps, lights of their H6tel de Ville,—‘ Apollo conquering the Python,’ 
country’s Art in modern days, have been fol- | at the Louvre,—‘Hamlet with the Skull of Yorick,’ 
lowed by their companion and contemporary, the | which Englishmen conceive to be a total misread. 
son of Charles Delacroix Constant, Minister of ing of the theme, although an effective picture. 
Foreign Affairs under the Directory and a man of , It will be seen how frequently Delacroix chose 
note and ability. Eugtne Delacroix had a better | English literature and history to furnish his themes 
title to be styled a great and original artist than | when we add to those of the class already named, 
either Scheffer or Vernet. The criticmust look below ‘ Milton dictating to his Daughters,’ ‘The Prisoner 
the highest pinnacles of genius and of Art ere he | of Chillon,’ ‘The Wild Boar of Ardennes,’ ‘The 
believes Vernet was a painter of nobly employed | Giaour after the Combat,’ ‘ Rebecca borne off by 
powers, although some of his pictures, not the | the Slaves of Brian de Bois Guilbert,’ ‘The Fare- 
mile-long battle-pieces, in their excellence vex the | well of Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Othello and Desde- 
spectator’s soul with knowledge that the man who | mona,’ ‘ Lady Macbeth’—a fine conception of the 


had enough of the epic spirit to design them con- 
descended to spectacles and military fanfare. As 
Scheffer produced ‘Dante and Beatrice,’—one of 
the weakest pictures that ever got a great fame,— 
so he affected a style of constrained pietism, to 
borrow a phrase from polemics, lacking manhiness, 
health and the real fervour of the human heart. 
It is an instructive study to compare the best pic- 
tures of Scheffer, those which have least of this 
affected quality, with the most crude but ever- 
vigorous productions of Delacroix. 

If Delacroix had not the pathetic power that 
enabled Decamps—even in the most unpromising 
subjects, those of least apparent suggestiveness, as 
the Oriental ones—to “ overtake far thought,” as 
music does, by the power of fancy and association 
inextricably blended, he had quite as much of the 
inferior, yet precious, faculty of dramatic concep- 
tion. His ‘Massacre of Scio,’ which created such a 
furore in 1824, and is still remembered as instinct 
with terror,—his ‘Medea’ (1838),—and the even 
more famous ‘Shipwreck,’ of recent date, amply 





at Edinburgh owes some of its choicest specimens 


prove his possession of an inestimable gift—a grasp 


| theme, although a little in the manner of the French 
' Stage,—all of which, with others, were directly or 
| indirectly derived from English sources. 

| It was characteristic of a man so original and 
| independent in genius as Delacroix that he should 
| not only have neglected, but refused to visit Rome, 
or any of the great centres of ancient Art, lest, as 
he said, he should weaken his own ideas by study 
of the great master works. This seems to us a mis- 
take, if the reason for his refusal be truly reported; 
that, in a less powerful mind, might indicate 
timidity or lack of self-confidence. Like many 
French painters of this century, Delacroix studied, 
| or rather applied his previous studies, with great 
success to Oriental subjects. Visiting Morocco in 
1832, he produced ‘ Moorish Scenes,’ ‘Algerian 
Women’ (a picture of the highest character in com- 
position and colour), ‘Arab Mountebanks,’ and 
many others. 

A few facts of Delacroix’s life will conclude our 
notice. He was born at Charenton, near Paris, 
April 26, 1799, studied at the College of Louis le 
Grand, and, at the age of eighteen, became a pupil 
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of Guérin—a most unfortunate choice of masters, in 
whose atelier, however, he had the companionship 
of Ary Scheffer, Géricault, and, we believe, Coi- 
gnet and Destouches. The ‘ Massacre of Scio’ got 
him a name in a storm of approbation and abuse. 
It must, indeed, have been a picture terrible to the 


Académiciens of that day, (1824,) who were still | 


fast incrusted with the petrifaction of the school 
of David and the pseudo-classical follies of the 


Revolution. Genius and staunch friends, no less | 


than a staunch will of his own, carried Delacroix 
through the storm. Time brought a change of 
sentiment, no less than of politics, in the Art-cri- 
ticisms of Paris; and, in 1830, the Revolutionist 
Delacroix got government employment, at a time 
when it was of no use to him. From this time to 
his death, at the age of sixty-four, his career was a 
success. He produced an immense number of pic- 


tures, gained almost all the honours of his pro- | 


fession—medals, second (1824), first (1848), grand 
(1855),—was made Knight of the Legion of Honour 
(1831), Commander (1855), and Member of the In- 
stitut (1857), in place of Delaroche. 





Fine-Art Gossrp.—Artists who feel the want 
of an opaque and brilliant white, which is also per- 


manent, will be glad to learn that the white oxide | 


of zinc,—known in the colourmen’s shops as zinc- 


white, and, because of its lack of body, rarely used | 


by painters, but otherwise a most desirable and 
lasting pigment,—has engaged the attention of Mr. 
G. Lewis, of Philadelphia, who has, it is averred, 


succeeded in giving body to the pigment by sub- | 


jecting it to powerful pressure while grinding in 
oil, so that it becomes condensed and requires less 
of the vehicle. Zinc-white being unchangeable in 
circumstances which lead to the blackening of lead 
whites, has a quality to be highly prized. 

The head of a great publishing-house in London 
has recently presented to the authorities of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral the necessary funds for the exe- 
cution of an important stained-glass window. It is 
to be hoped that those having charge of the decora- 
tions of this building, while pursuing with laudable 
energy their excellent object, will observe some 
consistency of principle in choice of system of 
decoration. The mosaics, of which we have heard 
so much, are to be in the strictly conventionalized 
fashion proper to the use of the material, to obtain 
which some important advantages of oil, fresco or 
water-glass painting have been passed by. This, 
although hardly the best adapted to the architec- 
ture of the building, cannot be challenged on its 
own merit. Some of the windows, however, are 
commissioned from a Continental house of glass- 
stainers: a thing we much regret, seeing that it is 
desirable to encourage English artists in glass who 
have proved themselves worthy: did not such exist, 
we should by all means agree to the employment 
of foreign artists, who usually work on the merely 
pictorial system. We hope proper care will be 
taken that the pictorial and .decorative theories 
shall not be opposed in St. Paul’s. 


of Ireland, that was used at the opening of 
the Irish Parliament. This is remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of its decorative carving, executed 
in a style that is, to our minds, finer and more 
valuable than the delicate and rather lean Gontier 
work of French fame, so much belauded by those 
who prize elaboration. For examples, see the 
bold band of arabesques that runs round the vehicle 
on its sides. The body is placed high on the perch, 
and must have been approached by steps. Two 
figures, carved in wood and gilt, are seated 
, beside the fore-wheel: these bear the emblems of 
Wisdom and Justice. On the front of the driver’s 
foot-board is placed the Harp in a glory, gilt, 
and surrounded by an orle. Two wolves issue from 
the fore-axle ; the felloes, spokes and boxes of the 
wheels are elaborately carved, the caps of the boxes 
are of brass, richly chased. The hind wheels, about 
six feet across, are similarly decorated ; the pole 
is likewise ornamented ; beneath the body swings 
a pole used to go between the leaders of the team 
that drew the vehicle. The tail-board, for the foot- 
men, is carved and gilt. By its side and between 
the hind wheels are seated figures, nearly life-size, 
of Peace and Plenty, with their cornucopias. On 
the high arched roof are three boys, supporting 
a baron’s coronet; the body is glazed on three 
sides, the panels painted with emblematic figures, 
that are weakly done.—A still more curious vehicle 
is a coach belonging to the Darnley family, lent 
by the present Lord Darnley, from the ancient 
house at Cobham, Kent, where it has been pre- 
served for some generations. This is evidently such 
| as Hogarth delighted to paint, more than a hundred 
years ago, as a family state conveyance in use in 
his time, although bearing the characteristics of an 
earlier date. From the worn condition of the tires 
and felloes they have evidently seen a good deal 
| of service on deep-rutted roads. It is chariot- 
| Shaped, though low between the wheels, the 
| body being suspended from high posts, placed 
before and behind, by huge straps about six inches 
wide, of leather, stamped,—the buckles of these 
are chased and elaborately embossed. The vehicle 
has been gilt all over, except where painted with 
shields of arms and wreaths of flowers. The axles 
are solid beams, as for a waggon; the wheels, of 
corresponding strength, are carved, gilt and painted 
red ; their boxes protrude, the axle going through 
them to hold an iron arm, still sometimes seen in 
strongly-made vehicles, whereto the traces have 
a supplementary attachment besides that taken 
from within the wheel in the ordinary way. Behind 
is the high-hung foot-board, where the running 
footmen and others could rest themselves. The 
driver’s seat is high in front, and supported 
directly by the axle of the fore-wheels. The body 
of the vehicle is hung slanting backwards, has 
| doors at the sides which are glazed, as is the front 
| also. It would not conveniently hold more than 
| two persons. The angles of the roof are turned up 

in crocket-fashion, and the ridge between them is 

decorated with coronets,—forming altogether a 
| singularly picturesque conveyance of the style of 





Mr. M‘Dowell’s statue of Lord Plunket will be, | Queen Anne or George the First.—In the same 
in a very few days, erected in the Hall of the Four | Museum will be found a Neapolitan calesso, with 


Courts, Dublin. The orator is represented in the 
act of addressing an audience. On the base of the 


of Ireland.” 


its high and narrow seat, more like a trotting- 
gig than any other vehicle; and a French or 


| 
statue is inscribed ‘“‘ Plunket; erected by the Bar Flemish car of the eighteenth century, lofty in 
} 


Mr. Macmanus, for several years Master in the | 
Dublin Society’s School of Art, has retired from | 
that post, having received a highly honourable | 
testimonial to his zeal and ability from the Society. | 

Several eminent teachers in the Art Schools | 
throughout the country have quitted their offices of 
late: amongst them Mr. W. B. Scott of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, known as an artist and author, Mr. 
Hammersley of Manchester, and Mr. D. Wilkie 
Raimbach, who for some years taught at Belfast, 
and, more recently, at Birmingham. 


Among the quaintest and most striking of the 
acquisitions to the South Kensington Museum are 
several carriages, the large size of which as speci- 
mens of art-workmanship, illustrates the advantage 
of having a museum of magnitude to contain them, 
where they can be fitly displayed. The largest of 
these is the state-carriage of the Lord Chancellor 





hanging, and, like the last, ill contrived and ugly. 
It is painted with flowers and cupids. 


That portion of the Campana collection which 
was acquired by the French Government, and 
included in the Musée Napoléon III, has 
been opened to the public of Paris in the three 
great rooms of the Louvre, which erst held Louis- 
Philippe’s Spanish Collection of Pictures. The 
Campana collection comprises 303 paintings, out of 
a total of 646. The anonymous works are grouped 
chronologically and according to their schools. In 
six rooms, adjoining the abovenamed, are placed the 
works in earthenware from the same collection, in 
combination with the older stores of the Louvre. 
The bronzes and ceramic specimens are in the nine 
rooms of the southern gallery, once occupied by the 
French School. The jewels are in the south-west 
room, near the Gallery of Apollo. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
eae 

Stranp.—Mr. T. J. Williams has again beep 
successful in a new piece at this theatre, and which 
bears the title of ‘Turn Him Out.’ It is a riotous 
farce, wherein the husband of a lady, who hag 
been, during his absence, annoyed by the intrusive 
attentions of a persevering fop, is, on his return 
home, mistaken for the delinquent, and attempted 
to be violently expelled from his own house by an 
itinerant taken from the streets, to whom half-a. 
guinea has been given for this “limited service,” 
Mr. Vollaire, as the ill-used husband, remonstrated 
with ludicrous energy; Mr. Belford, as the intro. 
sive fop, blended ease with impudence; and Mr, 
H. J. Turner, as the extemporized wife's defender, 
acted with uncommon spirit. The result was, that 
incessant laughter was provoked, the audience 
enjoying the rude fun of the situations. 

Princess’s.—On Saturday, Mr. Walter Mont. 
gomery opened this house for a short season, with 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ and ‘ Not a Bad Judge.’ 
He performed himself the parts of Shylock and 
Lavater. He was much more successful in the 
latter than in the former. Judicious as an actor, 
and an excellent elocutionist, he is, nevertheless, 
precluded from certain effects by the limitation of 
his physical powers, whence a tendency to hoarse. 
ness and a shortcoming in the latter scenes of the 
play, where extra energy is required. On the other 
hand, Mr. Montgomery is ingenious in the inven- 
tion of by-play; and the business with which the 
trial scene concluded was altogether new. The 
“merry bond,” which had been the bone of con- 
tention, is left on the floor; and, just before Shy- 
lock’s exit, Gratiano sets his foot upon it, and, 
stopping the Jew, points sarcastically to the useless 
instrument on which the Hebrew usurer had relied 
for vengeance. Shylock expresses his bitter morti- 
fication with a vehement gesture, and then rushes 
out in a state of feeling partaking both of indigna- 
tion and helplessness. The tableau was readily 
appreciated by the audience, and the actor re- 
warded with their plaudits. Miss Atkinson per- 
formed Portia, and, as a conventional represen- 
tative of the character, certainly deserved the 
applause with which her efforts were received, 
There was a tolerably full house—too evidently, 
however, well disposed towards the undertaking 
to challenge praise for discrimination. It was as 
little critical as could be wished by the company, 
and supported them with admirable impartiality. 


New AvDELPHI.—On Monday, Mrs. Stirling 
appeared at this house in a new comic drama, 
adapted from the French by Mr. B. Webster, jun. 
The adaptation has been skilfully accomplished. 
The piece is in two acts, and is entitled, ‘The Hen 
and Chickens.’ There is a certain humanity about 
the theme and action which recommends it to 
the sympathies of an audience. The heroine, en- 
acted, of course, by Mrs. Stirling, is a mother- 
in-law, whose affection for the daughter sur- 
vives the marriage of the latter in a form inconve- 
nient to the husband. Having agreed never to 
separate the lady from her parents, both families 
are living in the same house, and Mrs. Soft Saw- 
derley is continually present with the married 
couple. Mr. Alfred Casby (Mr. Billington) feels 
this at last to be an intolerable yoke, yet such is 
the kindness of his parents-in-law (for Mrs. Saw- 
derley is not yet a widow), that it appears almost the 
basest ingratitude to dissolve the connexion. His 
tailor’s bills, and his wife’s dressmaking expenses, 
are regularly paid for them, and this adds to his 
sense of dependence. So thoroughly is his wife’s 
attention engrossed by her mother, that he himself 
is almost reduced to the society of the footman, 
whose bald talk, by the way, occupies too much 
of the general dialogue. At length Casby ventures 
on a bold step: takes secretly another residence, 
and withdraws from the family mansion. A terrible 
suspicion then pervades the party that Casby has 
supplied himself with a mistress, and father, 
daughter and mother in succession follow him to 
the new house in St. John’s Wood. But previously 
heis visited by his wife’s brother, Zom (Mr. Eburne), 
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who has just returned from sea, encumbered 
with a little daughter, the fruit of a secret mar- 
riage, his wife having died in the first year of their 
ynion. The scenes that follow are amusing 
enough. Both Mrs. Casby and Mrs. Sawderley 
find parting almost impossible, and fall into hyste- 
rics. But at length Tom enters with the baby, and 
after explanations, Mrs. Sawderley, finding a new 
channel for her affections, adopts the child, and 
resolves on leaving for Brighton to take better 
charge of its precious health. This natural turn in 
the state of affairs, and the clever solution of the dif- 
ficulties which it implied, much pleased the audience, 
and secured the triumph of the drama. Mrs. 
Stirling’s acting was excellent both in outline and 
detail, highly coloured, of course, but true to the 
character and the situations. Miss Henrietta 
Simms, as the acquiescent wife, was perfect in her 
delineation of gentleness and helplessness. All the 
other parts were competently filled, and acted 
with great care. 





Mosicat AND Dramatic Gossrp.—Mr. Mellon’s 
Opera Concerts, which can take place only when 
orchestras and theatres are at liberty, are, by this 
very circumstance of their occurring at the close 
of the season, placed at some disadvantage. They 
have been carried on, however, with his usual spirit 
and known skill as a conductor, with much suc- 
cess, too, we are glad to say. The engagement of 
Mdlle. Carlotti Patti and M. Lotto, the Polish 
violinist, whose performances at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts obtained great applause, has added variety 
to the evening’s entertainment. The house is filled 
nightly. A Mozart night (at which Mr. George 
Russell was solo pianist), a Beethoven night, a 
Mendelssohn night, have formed or are to form 
features of the series; also a Gounod night 
devoted to the ‘Faust’ music, which might be 
judiciously varied by the ‘ Queen of Sheba’ march, 
the ‘Bacchanal’ from ‘Philemon,’ either of the 
composer’s Two Symphonies, and the ‘Meditation’ 
on the Bach Prelude. The Concerts close ere the 
Festivals begin, thus hardly having had time to 
take root. But for their conductor’s engagement 
with the English Opera, they might be judiciously 
resumed, we imagine, at the late autumn or early 
winter season, when the want of instrumental 
music is much felt. 

‘ Faust,’ we understand, is to be given in Dub- 
lin, with Mr. Sims Reeves in the part of the hero. 

There was a North Welsh Musical Meeting held 
this week at Rhyl ;—the Southern one will open its 
proceedings at Swansea, on Tuesday next. 

From our list of the singers who are engaged at 
the Norwich Festival, the name of Madame Weiss 
was accidentally omitted. 

The ‘ Marseillaise ” correspondence betwixt M. 
Fétis and M. Rouget de l'Isle is still proceeding 
in the Gazette Musicale. Neither party has virtually 
advanced the matter a step beyond the position 
indicated in this journal a week or two since. M. 
Fétis, however, in place of frankly owning that 
he was led away by his eagerness to announce a 
discovery, fences with a subtlety unworthy of 
M. Feétis. 

Engagements for the Italian Opera season at 
Paris are said already to have been contracted with 
Mesdames de La Grange and Borghi-Mamo, and 
Signor Fraschini. Madame Grisi, it is also said, 
may possibly re-appear, there being no one to take 
her place. Signor Castagneri is to be conductor in 
Signor Bonetti’s stead. 

Malle. Lucca is to appear at the Grand Opéra 
of Paris—as Malle. Titiens is about to do—on pro- 
bation: neither lady, it is said, being permanently 
engaged there. Rumour adds, that these trials have 
reference to ‘ L’Africaine,’ and that M. Meyerbeer 
will be present for the purpose of awarding the 
golden apple. The ordeal is not an easy one, neither 
of the two ladies, we believe, being accustomed to 
sing in French. It is said that M. Perrin, who was 
only the other day appointed to the management 
of the Grand Opéra, is about, forthwith, to be 
replaced by General Mellinet. 

High festival, we hear, is to be held in the 
Cathedral of Cologne in October, when the com- 
pleted interior of the theatre is to be thrown open 
with due state and ceremony. The musical ar- 


rangements have not, as yet, been announced. 
Two remarkable men will be missed from the Fes- 
tival who, in the ordinary course of nature, might 
have been present. It is impossible to forget how 
earnestly Mendelssohn (who took a true artist’s 
and German’s interest in this building) hoped to 
write some grand composition for the occasion. + 
Zwirner, too, is gone; the architect who saw the 
beginning of the resumed works, and to whose 
energy and skill the rapid and happy result is so 
largely owing. 

A note or two may be added to those on operas 
in Germany offered last week. It should be men- 
tioned that the performance of ‘Orphée’ at Baden- 
Baden was remarkable in more ways than one. 
Madame Viardot was in her utmost force; sing- 
ing and acting as no other artist before the public 
can do. Her success was what it should be; and 
her example, it is to be hoped, may be of vital use 
to the singers of Germany, who, as a class, are 
running wild—bewildered by the false counsels of 
the narrow and ignorant who have done their best 
to conceal their want of knowledge by ignoring the 
art of singing. Praise is due to the chorus from 
the theatre of Strasburg, which did its duty better 
than any French provincial chorus in our expe- 
rience. To the list of French operas given at 
Baden-Baden, may be added M. Reyer’s ‘ Maitre 
Wolfram,’ and M. Rosenhain’s ‘ Volage et Jaloux.’ 
The turn of Italian opera is now to come. Mean- 
while, the Carlsruhe German troupe appears every 
Wednesday evening. At present it seems a little 
shaken, to judge from a weak and ineffective 
performance of ‘Fidelio.’ Are the men of the 
future beginning to find this opera, too, conven- 
tional and rococo? Herr Abert, whose ‘ Kénig 
Enzio’ forms part of the Carlsruhe repertory, 
stands high in repute among the men of the pre- 
sent: but he is eclectic rather than national, like 
M. Litolff and others of his time, French, German 
and Belgian (M. Limnander, for instance), given 
to attempt great effects of combination and climax 
after the fashion of M. Meyerbeer and Signor 
Verdi, to make amends for the absence of new 
ideas and melodies. M. Abert is engaged on 
another opera, with a libretto from France, by M. 
Royer. Good hopes, we are assured, may be enter- 
tained of the career of Herr Max Bruch, whose 
‘ Loreley’ is said to contain the promise of individu- 
ality. Meanwhile the Dalai-Lama of opera, who 
has made such a storm and stir among the hot- 
headed youths of Germany, who disdain to work 
on the principles of their forefathers, which were 
perseverance first, patience next, and then progress, 
Herr Wagner becomes more and more modest, 
year by year. His last manifesto, prefacing the 
text of his quartett of Nibelungen operas, is too 
remarkable a throne-speech to be passed over. The 
world, saith the Prophet and Ruler, has had 
enough of operas as they exist. They are dead,— 
at least in Germany. It then is seriously recom- 
mended to the ruling powers to close all the 
theatres (!), and enter into a holy alliance for the 
purpose of holding a colossal musical and dramatic 
festival about once in three years, the capital 
cities of United Germany to be thus glorified by 
turns. For these gorgeous solemnities colossal 
temporary theatres are to be built, and all the 
greatest artists, vocal, instrumental, dramatic and 
*pictorial (pensioned off, we suppose, in the expect- 
ancy of such occupations), are to be convened to 
display to Germany the profound, and Italy the 
defunct, and France the cynical, and England the 
mercenary and ignorant, the splendour and genius 
of Herr Wagner’s four Nibelungen operas! Whe- 
ther this appeal will do anything towards startling 
the young generation of Germany into something 
like a sane appreciation of Herr Wagner and his 
pretensions, remains to be seen: the case being 
one in which their want of constancy towards 





+ Here, in what is virtually a slight current history of 
the things and nothings of the hour, may be mentioned 
the use made abroad of English contributions to the history 
of Art. A chapter on ‘The Last Days of Mendelssohn’ at 
Interlachen, published some ten years ago, in ‘Modern 
German Music,’ is now in request on the Continent, and 
has been actually, the other day, ‘‘ discovered” and trans- 
lated in Paris. Some re-action, then, is possibly taking 
place in favour of the composer of ‘Elijah’ and the ‘ Mid- 





summer Night’s Dream,’ 


favourites whom they have extolled to the skies, 
has its favourable aspect. 

Dr. Gunz (whose title is a medical one), who 
sang at the Whitsuntide Lower Rhenish Festival, 
and who is now “ starring it” in divers theatres 
during the summer season, is spoken of as a tenor 
singer of more than average merit. 

Themusic set before the Kaisers, Grand-Dukesand 
Princes, who have just assembled in conclave, at 
Frankfurt, is as much a matter of history as the bill 
of fare for the banquet in the Rémer-Saal, which 
is going the round of Europe. The papers have 
announced the singing of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, at 
Frankfurt, as one treat; and as another, set before 
the Emperor of Austria on his birthday, by the 
Court of Darmstadt, M. Gounod’s ‘ Reine de Saba.’ 

It is aduty of the hour, little pleasing though it be, 
to follow the proceedings of the acrobats, the more 
since veterans at home and the reviver of so ques- 
tionable a pastime, M. Blondin, have laid down the 
pole and taken up the pen to assure the public, 
whom they have done their best to terrify into 
enthusiasm, that there is no more real risk on the 
rope than on the road, supposing that only common 
precautions are used. Foreign papers now recount 
that M. Blondin himself, the other evening, at 
Seville, narrowly escaped a frightful accident, by 
losing his balance in the midst of fireworks. They 
announce something else, which, if true, is yet 
more shocking. This is, that Madame Saqui, who, 
on account of her great age, eighty years or more, 
has been prohibited by the police of Paris from 
there attempting any more of her hideous exhibi- 
tions and exposures, has entered into an engage- 
ment to produce them at Valentia. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Queen’s English.—Mr. Beete Jukes wishes 
me to state why I call ‘‘ watershed” a foreign term. 
My reasons are, that the word in question is not to 
be found in any dictionary or classic author; nor, 
indeed, in any author much anterior to the present 
generation. It is commonly, and I think correctly, 
supposed to represent the German Wasserscheide, 
the word having been brought in along with “‘ phy- 
sical geography,” which latter expression is not half 
a century old in the English language. The word 
“‘ watershed” does not occur, I believe, in Malte- 
Brun’s Geography. Physical geography is of Ger- 
man origin: its purposes and principles having 
been first pointed out by Emmanuel Kant, though 
adulation assigns it to Humboldt. But here I 
must beg to digress, and to call Mr. Jukes’s atten- 
tion to the fact, that by physical geography Kant 
meant the physical theory of the earth’s surface, 
apart from the description ; just as physical astro- 
nomy means the theory of the heavens, separated 
from the observations, or as pure science stands 
apart from the experiments on which it is founded. 
But in this country, and chiefly through the geo- 
logists, physical geography has come to signify 
merely the conformation of the ground, the word 
“ physical,” which in the original phrase referred to 
nature as a system of laws, being made to refer 
to it, merely as inert matter; and this change of 
meaning has an important consequence, for Kant’s 
physical geography was a science ; in fact, it meant 
general physics as modified by position on the 
earth’s surface ; whereas the physical geography of 
the English geologists, Mr. B. Jukes included, can 
never rise above the lowest step in descriptive geo- 
graphy. Physical geography, Humboldt’s favourite 
study, has been during a third of a century talked 
of often and pompously at the Royal Geographical 
Society, and yet in every sense but the right one. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that not the smallest 
contribution to the science has been made from 
that quarter. If the day should ever arrive when 
geometry shall mean minced meat, then it is evident 
that the man who adopts this language, can never 
by study of what he calls geometry advance far 
in science. Mr. Jukes says he has been using the 
word “watershed” for thirty years. That is not 
enough to prove it indigenous. We all use words 
before we learn to define them: this last step in 
perspicuity is little noticed and rarely chronicled 
by memory; and possibly Mr. Jukes may owe the 
use of the word in the sense of a dividing line to 





his geological studies. It appears to me to be 
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venturing very far to say of a manifestly-ambi-| 
ous expression that it is never misunderstood. | 
e word in question occurs very frequently in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and | 
very rarely in what Mr. Jukes would deem its true 
sense. Thus Capt. Burton says (Journal, xxix., 
p. 276) :—‘‘ This position would occupy the north- | 
ern counterslope of the Lunar Mountains, the | 
upper watershed of the high region,” &. And 
again, in the last Anniversary Address (p. 192), | 
Sir R. I. Murchison repeats the words,—‘ These | 
mountains occupy the higher part of the central | 
watershed between North and South Africa.” In| 
these examples “watershed” seems to mean, not the | 
line that separates, but the slope that sheds, waters. 
When I ventured to recommend the revival of the 
word mere or mear in the sense of a limit or 
demarcation, I was well aware that “ mere” is still 
used to signify a lake. But in ancient orthogra- | 
phy there is so much variation, that it would be 
easy to avoid the inconvenience likely to arise from 
the resemblance of two words which are originally 
quite distinct. In Anglo-Saxon mera signified a 
boundary, mere a lake. The former word has the 
advantage of having been widely used. It still , 
remains, I believe, in the form of ‘‘ mearns,” in the | 
three kingdoms; it is to be found in the best old 
authors, and exactly in the sense required. Thus 
Spenser says,— 
And Hygate made the meare thereof by west; 
and Drayton,— 
The furious team that, on the Cambrian side, | 
Doth Shropshire as a mere from Hereford divide. | 
Mr. Jukes asks me gravely whether I would really | 
accent dio’cesan on the antepenultimate syllable. | 
Certainly. I see no reason for departing in this | 
instance from the general rule of the language. Fifty- 
five years ago, I left a school which I had learned | 
to call dioc’esan, and though much among clergy, 
I never heard the word pronounced otherwise till 
I came to London, where language is used with 
more confidence than care, and people think that 
because it is drawn at the fountain-head it must 
be pure. All the good English dictionaries place | 
the accent on the antepenultimate. The American 
Webster dissents; he thinks the English pronun- | 
ciation absurd, but the ‘common sense” by which | 
he affects to be guided has in it more of caprice | 
than principle. I am surprised that Mr. Jukes | 
should refer for guidance to the Greek vowels. | 
Attention to long and short vowels is quite irrecon- | 
cileable with the accentuation of modern languages. 
The modern Greeks disregard quantity altogether, 
and pronounce according to accent. In the first | 
syllable of geol'ogy Mr. Jukes doubtless sacrifices | 
to accent the long vowel of the original Greek ; in | 
agony, anemone or metamor’phosis, he sacrifices 
that of the penultimate; then why not in dio’cesan? 
PURLEY. 
Signature of Frederic the Great—In the Athe- | 
neum, No. 1868, p. 215, it is said:—‘‘After the | 
1st of June, 1737, Frederic always signed himself | 
‘Féderic’”; and a document is cited of the 1st of 
December, 1740, with that signature. But in the | 
same page we find a Cabinet Order of the 6th of 
June, 1740, to which the word Frederic is ap- 
pended. In his latter days the king adopted, in 
signing his name, the older and milder form of | 
Féderic. It does not appear that he was ever 
addressed by his correspondents, or designated by 
others, by any other name than Frederic, as would | 
probably have been the case had the restored form | 
been exclusively adopted, as above represented, 
before his accession to the throne. In the Romance 
languages the rough German name Friedrich was | 
acclimatized by rejecting the harsher consonant in 
the first syllable, and softening the aspirate in the | 
second. Thus we have Federigo, Féderic, and 
Don Fadrique. [have before me acopy of the ‘Traité 
de Paix, signé & Munster—a& Paris, chez Féderic 
Leonard, Imprimeur du Roy, Rue S. Jaques & | 
I’Ecu de Venise, MDCLXXIX.’ J. M. 


} 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. Y.—E. L.—J. A.—T.—H. L. 
—A. R.—F. R. G. S.—received. 





Errata.—No. 1867, p. 177, col. 2, 1. 4 of ‘The Queen’s Eng- 
lish,’ for “‘ Athen. p. 317,” read Athen. p. 117; line 14 from | 
bottom, after “‘ screwing,” add against a post; line 9 from | 
bottom, for “ continuation” read combination. | 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Shakespeare. 
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THE ATHLETIC SOCIETY'S PRIZE ESSAYS, 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price ls. sewed, 
HREE ESSAYS on PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, to which have been swarded the Prize and Medals 
of the Athletic Society, Liverpo 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. P: aternoster- row. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of METHOD and ORGANITSA- 
TION, adapted to the Primary Schools of Great Britain, 

Ireland, and the Colonies. By ROBERT ROBINSON, Inspector 
of National Schools, Ireland. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HOUGHTS on POPULATION and the 

MEANS of COMFORTABLE SUBSISTENCE; with Sug- 

estions regarding an increased Supply and nag ed Cost of Food 
for Childhood and the Industrial Classes. By AGRESTIS. 
London: Longman, Green, aud Co. ha dee ceo 











DR. MONTGOMERY’S WORK ON PREGNANCY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, 6 coloured Plates comprising 
‘igures, and 48 W oodcuts, price 25s. 


XPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMP- 
TOMS of PREGNANCY: W ith some other Papers on sub- 
jects connected with Midwifery. By W. F. MONTGOMERY 
M.A. M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Midwifery in the King and 
Queen’s College of Physici in Ireland, &c. Reprint of the 
pesca goa (1856}, which was entirely rewritten and gre atly 
rge 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNT-STATES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


OLUTIONS of QUESTIONS on ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING used in the Civil Service 
Examinations of 1862, published in the Appendix to the Eighth 
Report of the Commissioners; with a Supplement, containing 
meomnieris Account-States. by the Rev. J. HUN TER, M.A. 
anak at * Examination-Questions in Book-keeping’ (price 
> 
London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-1 row. 














WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, 
NEW EDITION, 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Corrections, 8vo. price 88. 6d. 

COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PRO- 
BLEMS in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics, Dynamics, &e., with An- 
swers and Occasional Hints. By the Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, 
M.A. &e. of St. John’s College, Cambrid ad Professor of Ma- 

thematics in the late Royal Military College, Addiscombe. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 














Now ready, price 4s. imp. 8vo. cath beards, ‘with Pr Mans and 
ustrations, 
ORETO and NAZARETH. Two Lectures, 
containing the Results of Personal Investigation of the two 
Sanctuaries. By WILLIAM ANTONY HUTCHIS 
the Oratory. 
London: E. Dillon, 2, Alexander-place, Brompton, 8. W. 





This day, in demy 8vo. price 12s. Roxburghe style, i 
HAKESPEARE-CHARACTERS, chiefly sub- 
ordinate. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARK Sy A Series 
acters in the following Plays:—l. Macbeth 
t—3. Hamlet—4. Midsummer Nant’ s Dream— 

5. Othello—6. Merry Wives of Windsor—7. Ki 











King Lear—8. Twelfth 
Night—9. Antony and Cleopatra—10. All’s Well that Ends Well 
—ll. Tempest—12. Much Ado about Nothing—1 ing John— 
14. Winter's Tale—15. Richard I1.—16. Merchant of Venice— 
17. Henry IV.—i8. Richard I11.—19. Coriolanus—20, Measure 


for Measure. 
“The most agreeable adk lition which the Shakspeare literature 
has received for many years.” —Reader. 


London: Smith, Elder 4 &Co. E dinburgh : } James Nichol. 








“Res dy, elegantly printed on yume paper, crown 8yo, cloth, 5a. 
r post free for 5s. 6d. in postage-stamps, 


OE M S. By James Charenck MANGAN, 
With Biographies al Introduce vs a, by John Mitchell. 
“* Poems uy James CLARENCE Man -(Haverty, New York; 
Kelly, Dublin).—Mr. W. B. Kelly, of Grafton-street, hi ag 
pat on sale the fine edition of Mangan’s Poems, containing his 
best Comspoatesons, original and translated, brought out some time 
since at New he work is one which should be in the hands 
of every lover of poetical, and especially of Irish poetical litera- 
ture. Mangan soared infinitely beyond the flight of the mere 
clever versifier—he was a great poet—the one Irish poet after 
Moore, whose name will stand out prominently from amongst the 
numerous poetical respectabilities of our day. We believe th: ut 
this is the only complete collection of his writings yet published.” 
Vreeman. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the 
most authentic and recent records, especially interesting to 
the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 
Institutes, Merchants, and General Readers. 


In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible 


type, price 18s. cloth 
A DICTIONARY OF DATES 
Relating to all Ages and Nations, 

FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 
Comprehending Remarkable OccuYrences, Ancient and Modern, 
the Foundation, Laws and Government of Countries—their Pro- 
gress in © ivilisation, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science— 
their Achievements in Arms ~and their ¢ ivil, Military and Reli- 
gious Institutions, — particularly of the British Empire. 

JOSEPH ILAYDN 
Eleventh Edition, revised and gr hy BENJAMIN 
VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
“The most universal book of refere nee ina moder ute compass 
that we know of in the Englis! : im 
“ This is, without doubt, the st book of reference in the lan- 
guage,—it is convenient in f oth ‘admin ible in arrangement, com- 
prehensive in matter, most thorough and recent in ree ation.” 
useum. 
ard Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street, W. 























Londen: Edwa 


ISON, Priest of 








+ Js 

mi ENAN’S LIFE of JESUS.—In PusBLic 

OPINION of September 5 will be commenced a compre- 
hensive Epitome of Prof. Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ translated and 
compiled expressly for that Journal. To be follow ed by Synopses 
of the various Works which have appeared in refutation of that 
remarkable production.—Price 2d.; stamped 3d. Sold by all 
Newsvenders 





In 8vo. price 103. 6d. 

THE BATTLE WON: 
By A CARTHUSIAN. 
Rivingtons, WwW aterloo-place, 1 London. — 


an Epic Poem. 


New a and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. 
HEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS ; or, Instruc- 


, tion concerning the CHURCH, and the Anglie: an Branch 
of it. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Candidates for Holy 


irders 
By ; CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, Ww aterloo- place, London. _ 


~ Third Edition, revised and enlarged, price 2s. 6d. aia: 
{WNGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Prin- 


ciples of Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
*,* This work is reeommended by the University of Cambridge 
to Candids ates preparing for the Local Examinations conducted by 
that University. 


By the same Author, 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


for Junior Classes. 18. cloth. 


The GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


Just pub ‘lished, crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE in AME- 
RICA, and ITS MARTYRS. By ELIZA WIGHAM. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 4s. beautifully illustrated, 


HE PHANTOM BOUQUET: a Popular 
Treatise on the Art of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed- rome 
and adapting them to embellish the Homes of Taste. By E 
WARD PARISH, of Philadelphia. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. _ 














Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 
MEMOIR of THOMAS REWICK, written 
4 by HIMSELF, embellished by numerous W Qudcute, ena 
Vignettes, designed and engraved by the Author for a work on 
British Fishes, and never before published. 
Also, BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 2 vols. 
demy svo. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
London: Sold by Longman & Co.; and by all Booksellers. 





Just published, 
EGISTRATION FORMS. By L. CaseEL.a. 


n easy and efficient means of recording Meteorological 
Observations; with Practical Instructions. Also, 


The NEW WEATHER INDICATOR. By 


L. CASELLA. For correctly foretelling Changes in the Weather, 


either for Rain, Wind or Moisture. Particulars, with Rules, by | 


inclosing stamp. 
23, Hatton-garden, London. 


~ Just nendy, ‘demy 8vo. 800 pp. and upwards of One Thousand 
Illustrations, half-bound, price 10s. 6 


HE SELF-AID CYCLOPEDIA for SELF- 
TAUGHT STUDENTS, comprising Figure and Perspective 
Drawing, Architectural, Mechanical an Engineering Drawing 
Church and Cottage Architecture, Ornamental Drawing an 
Design. Mechanics and epee the Steam-Engine, &. By 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN a Cog of ‘ Implements and Ma- 
chinery,’ * Lessons of my F 
*,* A most useful by “Tor  Meshantes, Engineers, Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, Designers, and oth 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, F leet-street. 


Just ready, a New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait, 
feap. 8vo. 58. cloth 
OE MS and ESSAYS of a MIS- 
CELL es — ARACTER ON 
GENERAL INTER 
— _ ET HAMILTON. 


“We consider the book one of the most remarkable that has 
fallen into our hands for a long time past.”—Atheneum. 

**This volume is quite a curiosity .... The book overflows with 
proofs of intellect of no common character. Janet is cle: arly one of 
those great spirits in the humblest walks oflife by which Scotland 
has in all times been Greg begin ”— British Standar 

“*Such a book as this is one of the brightest trophies of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge. Fifty years ago no 
woman in the humble ranks could have written it 

Live rpool Albion. 

“The brave, self-reliant, indefatigable spirit of this simple, 
shrewd Scotchwoman, nearly blinded by close res ding, hammer- 
ing out her often rude, but not seldom swee t 








verses, while her husband holds the pen—thi cacaens ‘of 
literary treasure that cgprerg should not let slip.” tsman. 
“This is a remarkable book by an extraordinary woman..../ As 


a literary curiosity, perhaps nothing more interesting has for 
years been given to the public.”—North British Daily Mail. 
London: Arthur Hall & Co. 


SUBJECTS of | 


3 ust received, 


i! ENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY’s 

BRIEFE. Vol. II. The Purchasers of the First Volume 
are requested to order it of Franz Thimm, Foreign Bookseller, 
3, Brook-street, Grosyenor-square, London. 








Just published, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
KETCHES of ANCIENT HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Period until the’ Death of Augustus. 
By JAMES MURRAY. 


By the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
preence FINANCE and FINANCIERS 
UNDER LOUIS XV. 


Londen : T. F. A. Day, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn, 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
IND’S INTRODUCTION to ASTRO. 


NOMY, to which is added, An Astronomical Vocabulary, 
containing an Explanation of all the Terms in use at the present 
day. Third Edition, revised and considerably enlarged; with 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 38. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER. 
\ ISS MITFORD’'S OUR VILLAGE: 
mt 


Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery: new and im- 
proved Edition, complete in 2 vols. with Woodcuts and Engray- 
ings on Steel, price 3s. 6d. each volume. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- garden, London, W.C. 


Pri ice One Shilling, 


HE QUEEN’S ENGLISH: a Defence of the 

Queen’s English. By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L, 

= Letter to the Dean of Canterbury, on his Abuse of the Queen's 
n, 








J This highly-entertaining pamphlet.”— Westminster Revi 
*“We advise all our readers to see Mr. Moon’s ‘ Defence? 
Written in pure, forcible, elegant, and classic English—perfect in 
composition and punctuation—it merits the attention of all 
students of our tongue.”—English Journal of Education. 
Also, just published, A SECOND DEFENCE of the QUEEN'S 
ENGLISH, in Answer to the Dean of Canterbury’s Rejoinder. 
He atchard & Co, 187, Piccadilly. 
This net is published, SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 
HE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
ith a Memoir. 
Macmillan & Co. London and C: ambridge. 


NEW WORK BY DEAN TRENC H. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 58. 


GYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
SECOND prEies. 








By R. C. TRENCH, 

Dean of W entininste r, and of the’ on "of the Bath. 
Macmillan & Co. , London and Cambridge. 
TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. each acerseing 500 pp. price 248, 
bound in gilt cloth, 

HSTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE, 

J By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
Corrected and enlarged Edition. 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, , Paternoster-row. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
HE PHARAOH of the EXODUS: an 


Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian Chrono- 
logy. By D. W. NASH. With Frontispiece of the Egyptian 
Ca ender at Thebes, 





By the same Author, 


TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A 'Transls ation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh 
en ae and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 8vyo. 
clo 

* J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





This day, ae Svo. 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s. 


GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 
CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern mE By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The 


History of Egypt, 
‘By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIESin the BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 
after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach’s Greek Text, by SAMUEL SHARPE. Fifth Edition. 
— 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; by post, 
1s. 10; 

“‘ The most correct English version in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the New Testament.”— The eer gle 
quoted with approval by the English Churchman, Dee. 18, 1 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. WYNTER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


SUBTLE BRAINS 


AND LISSOM FINGERS. 


BEING SOME OF THE CHISEL-MARKS OF OUR INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, AND OTHER PAPERS, 


By the same Author, . 


CURIOSITIES 
SOCIAL BEES 


of CIVILIZATION, 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sixth Edition, 6s.; and 


London: Robert HarpwickgE, 192, Piccadilly. 
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HE, Pp ARLIAMENTARY RECORD for 
863.—The Volume for the Session just ended is now pub- 
fished. Se rice to Subscribers One Guinea. 
London : T. F. A. Day, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


This day i is published, price 68. 


A GLOSSARY OF NAVIGATION. 
Containing the 
Definitions and Propositions of the Science, 
Explanation of Terms, and Description of Instruments. 
By the Rev. J. B. HARBORD, M.A.,, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy. 
In crown 8vo. Illustrated with Diagrams. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


__ 














HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just published, a New and Chae Edition, price 2s. 6d. post 8vo. 


N GTAMMEBIN G and STUTTERIN G: 
r Nature and Treatm 
~f JAMES" AUNT, Ph.D. F.S. ae - °. S.L., &e., 
Author of ‘A Manual of the Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’ &e. 
“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is very 
ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has devoted 
his whole energies to the task.’’"—Reader, March 7, 1863. 


London: Longman, Green & Co. Paternoster-row. 
HENRI DE LAGARDERE: 
SONG, SOUVENIR OF 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO. 

Composed by C. A. MACIRONE. 


London: Novello & Co. 69, Dean-street, Soho; and Chappell & 
Co. 50, New Bond-street. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 





Lately published, in feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
STUDY of HAMLET. By Joun Cono.ty, 
M.D. D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
“An admirable commentary on this the most psychological of 
Shakspeare’s plays, and ma ay, be studied with equal profit by 
readers, spectators and actors.”—Saturday Review. 
Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street, W. 


TRAVELLING MAPS FROM KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
ROYAL ATLAS. 





I. 
So OTLAND. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
Price, ina Pocket-case, 78. 6d.; ur in Sheets, 6s. 

“ A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country previously published. For completeness, accuracy, 
and finish, it is perfect. Nota turnpike or carriage road, or im- 
ports ant footpath throughout the length and breadth of the land, 

t has its representative here in double and single ap oll 

Scotsman, 


Il. 
NGLAND AND WALES. 
On Two Sheets, price 6s.; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Case, 
with Index, 88. 


All the Maps from the Royat Artas, are published separately, 
with Index, price 38. a Sheet. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured, 


HE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps, price 12s. 6d. 
Size of Maps 14 by 17 inches, Also, an Edition for Junior Schools, 
14 Maps, price 78. 


The HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, price 128. 6d. 
Also, an Edition for Junior Schools, 11 Maps, price 78. 

Detailed Catalogues and a Specimen-Map on application, 
“On fine paper, coloured in a careful and distinct mz a, 
Beller. 
“ Remarkably beautiful and clear.”— Museum. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





TO MANAGERS AND TEACHERS OF SCHOOLS. 


HE STANDARD SERIES of CHEAP 


READING BOCES, ht to the requirements of the 
Revised Code, by J. 8. LAUE 


STANDARD PRIMER, pp. 32, 


wrapper, 14 oi ; cloth boards, 3d. The same in 20 large Reading 
Sheets, 3s. 


The st. ANDARD READERS, Nos. I., II., 
IIT., IV VI., containing from 64 to 320 bea each, price 
ponds Ma 4d., 6d., 9d., 18., 18. 3d. and 1a, 6d. 

Upwards of 40,000 copies have been sold since their publication 
in January last. 

Specimen-pages can be had on application. 

““These volumes possess every excellence appropriate to such 
publications.”—Chr seal Witness. 

London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


in paper 


NEW TALE. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5. 


7 ~ 

{ABRIELLE HASTINGS, the Professor’s 

Ward: a Tale. 
By A. 8. W. 

“This isa charming story, written with an excellent purpose, 
and with eae point and intelligence to do a large amount of 
good.” — ly Messenger. 

“Young res ~ 2. may ‘spend some hours agrees ably se ona with- 
out profit. It is a pathetic, well-written story Read: 

* It is intensely interesting, and the style “of a is of a 
high order. We seem to breathe the air of domestic purity, and 
to enjoy the society of highly-polished minds, as we read these 
pages. The descriptive parts arealso well conceived and finished, 
and the whole impression conveyed by the narrative is that the 
writer has considerable delicacy of feeling qed much mental 
polish.”—Clerical Journal. 

“The story is well worth reading on its own account. The plot 
is natural and interesting, the characters well conceived and dis- 
tinctly drawn, and the style of writing easy, pleasant, and read- 
able throughout.” "— Eeonoiist. 

Loudon: Hatchard & Co, 187, Piccadilly; and at all the 
Libraries, 





Tn 8yo. with ( 6 5 Maps, price 68. 


[THE SOURCES of the NILE, with the His- 


tory of Nilotic Discov B r. c 
rae "Gold Mitotic D hooovery- ‘ yy CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 


James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street. 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
MITH BECK & BECK, 
who a. REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
s 31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 
where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, t 
assortments of ye end HICROSCOPES,. asad 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, 4 d other S 
NSTRU MENTS and ‘APPARAT TU a 
oda sent on receipt of six +: oy ll 


RIFLE TELESCOPES, from 30s. 
W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London: Arnold,72, Baker-street ; sand Wales & Co. 56, Cheapside. 














[MPERIAL LIFE INSURAN CE COM- 
PANY, 1,0LD BROAD-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted a.p. 1820. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing th - 
tages of the Bonus System, may be had on pote a: = hy wg aan 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Societ 4 will be divided in future Quinquen- 
NIALLY; and Policies will participate at each division, AFTER 
THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have been made. 

Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 
PER CENT., of the Profits, ng to the contained 
in the Society’s Prospectus 

e Premiums required by this Society for insuring youn 
lean 4 are lower than in many other old-established (Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE GUARANTEE 
FUND, in ji to the accumulated funds derived from the 











No charge for service in the a: hot in any Yeom: 
Volunteer Corps in the United inate Pera ee 

Policy Stamps paid by the O: 

Prospectuses may be obtained “at the Office in . cael 
street, "eaden, or of any of the Agents of the Socie 


CHARLES HENRY TIDDRRDALS, Actuary. 


A CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OK 
RAILWAY; 

ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or AT HOME, 
may be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY ae ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

neste London. 
as been already Paid a 
COMPENSATION 1 For ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates 9 further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.¢. 
WILLIAM a VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compan: 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.’ i849, 


rPouRIsTs, PEDESTRIANS, and RIFLE- 


Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—Watertight— Perfect—Cheap. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


S. W. Sitver & Co., 


and sold by Portmanteau-makers, &c. 


ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—WI1ti1AmM 
S. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted exclusivel 

to the display of Baths and Toilette Ware. The Stock of eac 
is at_once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguish . 
in this Country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3. 
5; Nursery, 158. to 328.; Sponging, 148. to 3 328. Hip, 14s. tu 31s. 6d. 
A large Assortment of Gas F urnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 
158. 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING weet sias ‘by 7 canine to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 500 le et of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-llate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding. Bed-roo 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices sg — of uhe 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1 2, 3and 4 
Newman-street; 4, 5 and 4, Perry "s-place ; and 1, Rotiooasl” 


FUSNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTI- 

they are the cheapest in the end.—DEANE & Co.’s 
priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application or post 
free. This list enumerates the leading articles from all the 
various departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It comprises table 
cutlery, electro-plate, lamps, baths, feuders, fire-irons, iron bed- 
steads, bedding, Britanuia ‘metal, copper, tin, and brass goods, 
culinary utensils, turnery, brushes, mats, &c.—DEANE & Co. 
London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINSD’ 
WORCESTERSBIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di d by C i 3 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Ss prepared solely by LEA & PERKINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester : Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &. &.; and by Grocers and Vilmen universally. 























HE ENGINEER of August 15th, in its de- 
scription of Benson's Great Clock, says:—** As eugineers we 
can say that it really approaches much bearer the perfection of 
mechanism than any other example of clock- work we have yet 
econ. on ongening like the same large scale.” 
Benson's N how Kooms contain clocks designed by the first 
artiomet the day. and include clocks for the drawing-room, dinin: 
m, bed-room, library, hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, ehures, 
turret, railway, warehouse, counting- house, with musical, astro 
nomical and every description of clock, from the plainest’ te the 
highest quality of which the art is as present capable. Church 
aud turret clocks mpocisliy estimated for. —Beneon’s Tilustrated 
Pamphlet on Clocks aud Watches (free by post for two stamps) 
coutaius a short history of clock aud watch making, with descrip- 
tions and prices; it acts asa guide in the purchase of a clock or 
watch, and enables those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
the Colonies, India, or any part of the world to select a clock. 
J.W. BENSON received 1 Prize Medal in Class 33,and Honour- 
able Mention in Class 15. 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, Londom 
Established’ 1749. 


ISHER’S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


HEAP AND GOOD WINES.— 
agg spa COCKBURN’S PORT, 408.; SHERRIES 
from 188.; and CLARETS from 14s. To be obtained pure and 
cheap of the IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines and sells to ‘the Public at 
reasonable prices. 
Cellars— Marylebone Court House, W. = 
Stores and Offices—314, Oxford-street, 
Export and Bottling ae 15, J - SO Crutched- 
friars, E.C., London 











HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158, REGENT-STRERT, 
recommends attention to Lh following CLARETS, selected by 
himself on the Garonne :—Vin de Bordeaux (which greatly im- 
ores ad keeping in bottles two or three years), 208.3 St. “J ulien, 
a Rose, 268.; St.-Estéphe, 368. ; St.-Emilion, 428. ; Haut- 
Brice, 488. 5 Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau Margaux, Gs, to 848, 
=e jozen.—J. C.’s experience and known sapgentien j for French 
Wines will be some g¢ for the of the Wine 
quoted at 20s. per dozen.— Nore. —Burgundies from 368, to 548. 
Chablis, 268. aud 308. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s finest Champagne. 
668. per dozen. Remittances or Town references should 
dressed James CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


EDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to 








their pure ST.-JU Fiore CLARE 
At 188,, 208, 24%., JUS. nud 36e. per sia Rece’ 428. ; ; Latour, 
548. 5 Ma argaux, 608. s728. 3 Chitean, Laatts, 79. superior 
Beaujolais, 248. ; acon, 308., ; White Bor eaux, 240., 302 


1 
728.; Chablis, 308., 368. to 548.5 "Gnaiegen ie 428,, 488., 608., 668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per ‘Gone, of soft 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry . 248, and 308, per doz. 
a Pale, Golden, ‘and Brown 
Sherr: 
Port rely first-class shippers. - 300. a 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage” Wi ines.. 488. 608, 728. pes 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . sees 608, and 728, yy 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice of or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately b; 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT.STREET, London, W..,. 
and 30, King’ '8- -road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 


ARAWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound. 
—These Candles, manufactured by PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY. expressly for wi eer Chandeliers, 
recommend themselves by their beauty o: pearance and bril- 
liancy of light. Price 1s. 8d. per lb. Can be ae of all Chandlers 
nd Grocers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective inveution in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steci spring is avoided: a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, the ats nipeisting yt is pupplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD amd PATE a ane po 80 —_ 
ease and closeness that it cannot be 
during sleep. A descriptive a may yiptade the Tross (whiclt 
caunot fail to tit) forwarded by post, on _ circumference of the 
body, two iuches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 162, 218., 268. 26s. 6d. ‘snd 31a. 6d.; postage, 1s. 
O. U. made payable to Jonn Wuire, Post- Office, P iccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, — _—_ ke. 
Vrice 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 1 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICGADILA. ‘. , 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is the. 
most certain remedy for restoring and strengthening the 
Hair. m™By it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced a 
tified. Ladies will tind it especially valuable, oe the most delicate 
Head-dress or Bonvet can be worn without fear of soiling. For 
Children it is invaluable. Price 3. 6d., 6s, and lls,—C. & A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington- street, et, Strand. 

















AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARKY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures them, Extract from 

60,000 cures :—Cure No. 58,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of a fearful diver complaint, wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, low 
spirits, and the most iutolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sitting down for hours together, and which for 
seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best Frencly 
and English medical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia. Cure 
No. 49,*42: “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from rise spepsia, nerv- 
ousness, asthma, cough, ct ore agai fe spasms, sickness, 
and vomiting. —Maria Jolly. . 47,121: Miss Elizabeth 
Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, WV » es Ovess, Herts, of extreme nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. 
—Cure No. 54,816: The Rey. James T. Campbell, Fakenham 
Norfolk, of indigestion and tor Maity of the ey which bad 
resisted all medical treatment. Cure No. 54,812: Miss V ig 
Zeguers, of consumption.—In_ Tins, 11b., 2. Od 21b. 48. 6d. 
12 |b. 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Regent- street, London; and 
26, Place Vendée, Paris ; and 12, Rue de l"Empereur, B russels. 
‘Also Fortnum & Mason, purveyors to Her Majesty; at Philips’s, 
Tea-dealers: Batty’s; Petty & Wood's; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
street; 4, Cheapside ; 63, 150, and 298, Oxford-street ; 54, Uppe 
Baker-street; 330, 440, and 451, Strand ; 55, Charing Cross; sad ral 
Grocers and Chemists. 
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REY: -MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING | 
for all Classes, and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


E CELEBRATED “INDISPENSABLE” 


SUIT, strongly recommended for Tourists and Excur- 
ists, from 308., at 
a E, MOSES & SON’S. 


J OVENILE CLOTHING in great variety for 
e 


all Classes, at 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


E OSIERY and DRAPERY, for all Classes, 
and all Ages, at 
E. MOSES & SON’s. 


T ATS and CAPS, for all Classes, and all Ages, 
” E. MOSES & SON’S. 
OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes, and all 


t 
ated E. MOSES & SON’S 


UTFITS for all Classes, all Ages, and all 


Climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 





E. MOSES & SON: 


Loxpon Hovszs: 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country EstTaBLISHMENTS: 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
until Saturday Evening at sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o’clock. 3 ; 

sll Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
returned 

List of Prices with Rules for Self. “measurement, Fashion Card, 
and 0 our ar Pamphlet, * Gossip on Drees ss,’ gratis aud post free. 

i. PAPER AND ENVELUPES. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM AT 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, (corner of Chanecery-lane,) E.C, 
Carriage paid to the Country on orders over 208. 









Per ream Per 1000, 
Useful Cream Note.. 2s, 6d. | Useful Envelopes ...... 38. 6d 
Superfiae ditto . 3a. Od. | Superfine Thick ditto .. 4s. 6d 
Superfine Thick ditto.... 48. 0d. | Large Blue Office ditto.. 48. 6d 
Straw Paper ............ 1s, 9d. | Bl 7 Bordered do,, 18, per 100, 


SERMON PAPER, ‘slate: 38. 6d. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
No Caarce ror StampinxG Paper or E mvslones from private 
Dies. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for5s, Coloured Stamp- 
iug (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. 
Price List and Sample Packet post free for two stamps, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, 1 FLE ET- STRE E IBT, E.C. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. Candelabra, 
rator Lamps, in Bropze, Urmolu, China aud Glass. 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 


___OSLER, 45, OXFORD- STREET, W. 


Mode- 
Statuettes 


Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services fur 12 persons, fgom 7/. 153, 
Glass Dessert 2l. 03. 
All Articles’ marked” in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
___Broad-street. Established 1807. 


D ENT, ~ CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 

CLOCK MAKER, by Special Appointment to Her ‘Majesty 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Maker oF 
THE GREAT CLocK FoR THE HovusEs oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance of Design 
of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 





Guineas, Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Strong _ Silver Lever 
Watches ee 8 Wate 
Gentlemen’s ditto’ ‘: 10 





FP sor ‘8 G “ ai Com- 

pensation Balance do. 40 
18 Silver ditto .. .. .. 25 

“Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 

Gold anid Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &e. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange ; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


Wheeler & Ww ilson’ 8 Prise j Medal. 


UNRIVALLED 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
WHEELER & WiLson Company, 

With ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS and ADDITIQNS for 
STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING, 
FELLING, GATHERING, 
and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 


Instructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated oe —— and post free. 


139, REGENT STREET. “LONDON, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold 7 Lever 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention — the we and Gentry requiring 
| PLATE to spel Manufact iy ax which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and LEOTHO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LONDON —22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureh-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drowings aud Prices sent free by post. 
Rep lati: ig and Gilding as usual. 


‘HUBB’ S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 


CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
ree Liverpool; 16, Market-street, M anchester ; and Wolver- 
ampton 


HOPMAN’ S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by purchasing HORNI- 
MAN'S PURE TEA; very choice at 38. 4d. and 4a. ** High Stan- 
dard” at 4s. 4d. (formerly 48. 8d.) is the strongest and most 
delicious imported. 

_Agents in every Town supply it in Packets. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continenta)] Travelling, Illustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
37, West Strand, London, W.C 
‘Also, Allen’s Barrack-Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
ste ads, Washband Stands, Canteens, &e., Post free. 


HE JURY of Cass 30. of the INTER. 
ATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in awarding to Smee’s 
SP mea MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or ‘‘ Sommier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Prize Mepacor Honourable Mention given to Beddin 
of any description, say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, an 
page 11, No, 2014— 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—** a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
u LeU as litalthy ac it io eomfortahl 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers aud Dea oa 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of aa Manufacturers, WM. SMEE 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.¢ 


PEN CILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYORADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 


" STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(JESS EIELS PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
| AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
| 

















Solc i by all Grocers, ¢ whandlers, &e. _&e. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS. 
| JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 
| Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WRITING BAG, 
Gentlemen's ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing- 
case, The Uue-Guinea Travelling Bag. The Guinea Dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’ s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn- “street. 











| 
| $$$ $_$_______ 
| (AL YCERINE, which very simple Tests show to 
be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is in every 
bn respect ° “equal to Price's.” Most medical men prescribe “ Price's 
Glycerine.” Where purity is of importance, Patients can insure 
it ne, desiring to have their Glycerine in 1lb., 8, 4, or 202. Bottles, 
with capsules over the stoppers marked “ Price's Patent.” 
Belmont, Vauxhall. 


DE JON G ‘H’ s. 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENBRAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 

AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, §e. 
“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing Dr. De Jonon’'s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, aud find it to 
be much more efficacious than other varieties of the same medi- 
cine, which I have also employed with a view to test their relative 

superior ity.” 


DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“I invariably prescribe Dr. De Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that 1 am recommending a 
genuine article, and not a manufactured compound in which the 
eflicucy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.’ 


nie 
Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold a in 
oe erial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; ied 


labelled with his stamp and signature without whieh — 
can possibly be genuine, ne respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


e Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD. ‘ CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 








EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY. 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, and harmless 

to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each (18. packets 

sent free by ae for 14 stamps,) by THOMAS KEATING, Che. 
mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.,—for which a Prize 

was awarded to the producer at the International Exhibition, ion, 1862. 


(THE NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con. 


centrated).—The following Testimonial from the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Essex is among the many proofs of the 
efficacy of this valuable discovery for Nervousness, &., by Dr. 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 





“Cashiobury Park. 
“Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of inclosing to you a state. 
ment from my brother relating to the benefit the Hon, Mrs, 
Capel has derived from your medicine, —— he begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make any use of you plea 
P Yours we 
Sshx” 
In Bottles, at 118. and 338., at the Depdt, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, E.C Testimonials on application, or “A Few Words 
on Nervousness.’ 


EETH svppuep by Messrs. GODFREY 

Received the only Gold Medal awarded at the Iutervational 
Exhibition of 1862. One visit is only required for their adjust- 
ment. They will last a lifetime, and again restore the sunken 
face to its original youthful appearance. A set from 2. 108. to 
25 Guineas.—17, Hanover-st. Hanover-square,W. Painful stumps 
extracted paintessly. Teeth fitted with gold. 


MmNE chaps Patent 764, August, 1855.— As 

sho at the International Exhibition, Class 17. — 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS direct attention to their 
Gum-cvoloured Enamelled Base for Artificial Teeth, and their 
complete system of Painless Dentistry. Teeth from 58. Sets 5, 8, 
10, and 15 Guineas,—30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Esta- 
blished 1820, —For the ‘eflicacy and success of this system, vide 

4A NCET.” 


i ETCALFE, “BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern Tvoth Broshes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Iinproved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfu: nery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come leose, Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130 B and 131, OXFURKD-sTREET, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
coustitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It ig 
prepared, in a st ate of Bextor’ purity and of uniform strength, b 
DINNE FORD & € 2, Bond-street, London; and sol 
by all respeceeues Guecalees throughout the Wor!d. 


HE PHARMACOPGIA.—The following is 

an EXTRACT from the Second Edition (page 188) of the 

Translation of ‘ The swe of the Royal College of Phy- 

cane of London, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published by Longman 
€ 


eas 
“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of ‘ The 
Pharmacopeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what con- 
tains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear 
aloes, except it be in the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, which 
chiefly consist of aloes, seammony, and colocynth, which 7 think 
are formed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fourth 
ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think 
no better and no worse of it for its being a patent medicine. I 
look at it as an article of commerce and domestic convenience, 
and do not hesitate to say, it is the best made Pill in the king- 
dom ; a muscular purge,a mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge 
combined, and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and 
corrigent. That it does not Soeeqeren produce hzmorrhoids, like 
most aloetic pills, | attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, 80 
that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous membrane.” 


Ons of APPETITE, WEAKNESS, &c.— 
TONIC.—Dr. HIASSaut and the Medical Profession 
Fesminend that valuable stimulant, “ WATERS’ QUININE 
Manufactured only by ROBERT WATERS, 2, Martin’sane, 
Cannon-street, Londo: Sol on Grocers, Italian Ware- 
noes and others, at aa. a doze 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEW. 13 & Co. _ Worcester. 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM.—The excruci- 
ating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quick] Seen and 
cured in & on days by that gelebrated Medicine, BLAL OUT 
and RHEUMATIC PILLS. hey require no a mn | Onet 
or pb ante during their. use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vita! part. 
Sold at 1s. 144. and 2s. 9d. per Box by all Medicine Venders, 


THE KING OF BAVARIA has for many 

years sanctioned the manufacture of a most. efficacious 
medicine, known under the name of the Essential Spirit of 
Melissus. Mr. Wilderich Lang continues to carry on the manu- 
facture of this universal remedy for weaknesses of all kinds. 
For Headache and Toothache it is unquestionably one of the 
best cures, and asa means for imparting vigour to the system is 
unsurpassed. Sold in 1s. 6d. and 38. Bottles, wholesale and 
retail, by Butler & Crispe, Chemists to the Royal Family. 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London ; and respectable Ene. 
mists throughout the Country. 


. ‘ 
NOTHER CURE (this week) of ASTHMA- 
TIC COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—* August 24, 1863.— William Taylor, The Cape, Smethwick, 

Birmingham, aged 85, says he has for many years suffered from 
an asthmatic cough. To get rest at night was almost out of the 
question. although he tried many things ; but for the last four 
years, since he has taken Dr. Locock’s W afers, he can insure a 
ood night's rest; but if he happens to have no wafers in the 
fees to take, lies “ barking and coughing” all night long. 
—Witness, R. ’ Brown, Chemist, 55, Spring-hill, "e353 
They have a pleasant taste. Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box, of 
all Druggists. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET- STRERT. has introduced an ENTIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not tg be distinguished from the originals by the 
pny observer ; they will never change colour = decay, an 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘I'his method does 
not require the extraction of roots, ~ any painful operation, and 
will support and awe teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 
—At home from Ten till Five, 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 
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REPORT of the Directors for the Year ending 30th June, 1863, read at the Annual M ecting, 
14th August, 1863. 


PHILIP ROSE, Esq. in the Chair. 


The time has again arrived when, in accordance with the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, the Directors have to make their Annual Report to 


the Proprietors. As on previous occasions, they will first ask their attention to the particulars of the Surplus Fund Account, from which the progress of 
the Company during the year will be readily perceived. 


INCOME OF THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1863. CHARGE OF THE YEAR, 























a2 «a &@ £. s. da. £z & ° s 
Balance of Account, June 30, 1862 — - i ++ 477,392 14 4 | Dividend to Proprietors .. “e ie oe a - 10,196 1 0 
Premiums on New Assurances an v 21,567 2 8 Claims on decease of Lives Assured .. ee 219,231 5 5& 
Ditto on Renewed ditto .. * . +» 287,920 13 8 Additions to those under Participating Policies .. 23,127 17° 1 
—_— Policies surrendered oe ee a 18,240 14 3 
309,487 16 4 Re-assurances, New = “6 “i are 4,721 2 6 
Interest from Investments o% os oe 79,618 18 1 Ditto, Old .. oi ‘a ea 34,713 8 11 
——-_ 389,106 14 5 sins 
300,034 8 2 
Commission ‘as ae ae ° oe 10,210 2 9 
Medical Fees ee oe oe . 785 16 10 
Income-tax ole ar oo os oe 3,144 7 O 
Expenses of Management... ve ee 13,860 0 1 
328,034 14 lu 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1863 ee oe -. 528,268 12 11 
£866,499 8 9 £866,499 8 9 
Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, Jun, } Auditors. 

From this statement it appears that the Income of the Company for the year was 389,106/. 14s. 5d., and the charge 338,230. 15s. 10d., leaving a 
ae in its favour of 50,8751. 18s. 7d. The Premiums on Assurances newly effected are 21,567J. 2s. 8d., and of this sum 4,721. 2s. 6d. has been 
expended in re-assurances, The actual Income of the Company is somewhat lowered hy the applie~ti-m -£ D--~~-~ in wodnotj f the A: 1 Premi " 
The claims and additions amount, tn 242,2hQ1. 2 Bd. more eae whose ot the last year by 35,264. 13s. 1ld., and less than those ot Rach aien annie 
13,0771. 1s. 3d. 

The Interest realized during the year is at the rate of 4/. 2s. per cent. on the funds in hand at the commencement of it, productive and unproductive, 

As illustrating the financial condition of the Company at the end of the year, the Directors now turn to the particulars of the Balance Sheet. They 

are as follows :— 


BALANCE SHEET. 











LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 

Zz e @ £ & & 
Interest due to Proprietors as a ai iui 7 5,321 13 3 | Amount invested in fixed Mortgages ‘oi oe oe os 938,411 3 8 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured and additions thereto unpaid 73,721 13 7 Ditto ditto decreasing Mortgages o% ee oe 142,605 18 3 
Cash Bonus due to Policyholders .. ce ee ‘a oe 574 2 8 Ditto ditto Reversions .. ~e oe De on 253,311 6 6 
Sundry Accounts = on oe . ‘ ee 5,504 10 2 Ditto ditto Funded Securities “ie oe oe 402,148 18 4 
Value (1862) of Sums Assured, &c. oe as ‘ns +» 4,792,806 0 1 Ditto ditto Temporary Securities.. eo ee oe 47,096 12 2 
Proprietors’ Fund .. oe ° ee £198,322 10 0 Current Interest on the above Investments .. ee +e 27,282 0 8 
Surplus Fund, as above .. oe oe 528,268 12 11 Cash and Bills .. és oo oo oe oe oe 15,773 9 1 
— 726,591 2 11 | Advanced on Security of the Company’s Policies, &c. .. oo 118,588 10 § 
Agents’ Balances oe os ee ee oe ee 29,745 16 6 
Sundry Accounts oo os ee oo ee ee 27,163 2 2 
Value (1862) of Assurance Premiums ae oo oe oe 3,568,151 7. 8 
Value (1862) of Re-assurance .. os oe oe =) 34,240 17 4 
£5,604,519 2 8 £5,604,519 2 8 

Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN, * 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, Jun, } Auditors. 

The state of things here exhibited differs but little from that shown in the last Report. The Surplus Fund is increased by 50,875/. 18s. 7d.—the 
difference mentioned above—and it may be observed, that a further investment of about 110,000/. has been made in the Government Funds. 

The Proprietors are probably aware, that the amalgamation spoken of at the last Annual Meeting has not been effected; a conditional agreement was 
entered into, and the arrangements were all but completed, when certain legal difficulties arose, involving considerations of so much importance, that the 
Board felt they would not be justified in proceeding whilst those difficulties existed, and the means of surmounting them being in vain sought for, the 
negotiation has been brought to a close. : 

The Directors have only further to mention, that Mr. William Henry Smith, jun., one of the Auditors of the Company, has retired from the office, 
having become a Director of another Life Assurance Society. Mr. Smith’s great capabilities for the duties of the appointment render his secession a loss 
not easily supplied, and one which there is much reason to regret. It will be for the Proprietors, however, to appoint a successor to Mr. Smith, in accord- 
ance with the notice given. 





The Report was approved and unanimously adopted. Mr. Henry Rose was elected an Auditor of the Company in the room of Mr, Smith, and the 
proceedings terminated with the usual vote of thanks to the Directors and Officers. 


The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows :— 


TRUSTEES. 
LORD BATEMAN. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. 
ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
JOSEPH ESDAILE, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq, HON. E. T. YORKE, M.P., 
And other Gentlemen, 
DIRECTORS. 


SIR JAMES BULLER EAST, Bart, D.C.L. M.P., Chairman, 
THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Fsq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. PHILIP ROSE, . 

CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. GEORGE RUSS! » Esq. L, R.N 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. CAPT. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDA Po ‘ 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. SIR W. G. UUSELEY, K.C.B. D.C.L, COL, CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. W. ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esq. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bart. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 





IN THE PRESS. 


The First and Second Volumes of 
THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH; 
Being the Seventh and Eighth Volumes of the 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND ENGLAND. 


By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.H., 
The Deck -Keeper of Her Majesty’s Public Records. 
Volumes I. and II., 21s. each. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes are nearly ready for publication. Such portions as were not 
printed at the time of the Author’s decease have been supplied from his Notes and MSS. by his Son, 


F. T. PALGRAVE, Esq. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 

The Third and Concluding Volume, embracing 
REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENTS. 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. 15s. 

The Second Volume, REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION, 15s. 





8vo. 128., the Fourth and Concluding Volume of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
Volumes I, to III. 8vo. 12s, each. 


rHE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 
And its RELATION to the HISTORY of SLAVERY and to the GOVERNMENT of COLONIES. 
By ARTHUR HELPS. 
Complete in Four Volumes. Volumes I., II., 28s.; Volumes III., IV., 322. 








HISTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 


By PROFESSOR K. 0. MU ae 


The first half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. C. LEWIS, Bart. M.P. The remainder of 
the Translation, and the Oompleaon of the Work, by J. W. "‘DONALDSON, D.D. 


3 vols. Svo. 368. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Library Edition, enlarged and revised, 8yo. 16s. 


The new portion, 2 vols, 208. 





A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


UTILITARIANISM. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
8vo, 58. 





FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
Vols. I. to IV. 54¢. From the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of HENRY VIII. 
Vols. V. and VI. 28¢, The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY. 


To be completed in 4 vols. 21s. each, 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. 


In Treatises by various Authors, arranged and Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A. Cantab., Surgeon to 
the Hospital for Sick Children, and Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’ 's Hospit: tal. 


Vol. I. GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Vol. I1. LOCAL INJURIES—DISEASES of the EYE. 


Vol. IIl. OPERATIVE SURGERY, DISEASES of the ORGANS of SPECIAL SENSE, 
RESPIRATION, CIRCULATION, LOCOMOTION, and INNERVATION. 


The Fourth Volume is in the press. 


2 vols. post Svo. 11, 19. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES: their History and Derivation. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.’ 





THE PENTATEUCH AND THE ELOHISTIC PSALMS, 


In reply to Bishop Colenso. 
FIVE LECTURES delivered in the University of Cambridge, 


By E. HAROLD BROWNE, B.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Canon of ‘Exeter. 


8vo. 23. 


THE BROAD WAY AND THE NARROW WAY: 
TWO SERMONS, Preached before the University of Cambridge, in King’s College Chapel. 


By C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Crown 8yo. 28. 


This day, feap. 8vo. 58. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
A Set of PARISH SERMONS. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary ¢ to the Queen, and Regius Professor of Modern History in 
niversity of Cambridge. 


BY A. K. H. B. 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 


Crown 8vo. 98. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
FIRST SERIES. New Edition, 9s. 
SECOND SERIES. New Edition, 92. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 98. 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 


Second Edition. 52. 


DIGBY GRAND. 


Third Edition. 5s. 


KATE COVENTRY: an Autobiography. 


Fourth Edition. 52. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 


Third Edition. 6s. 


THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the Crimean War. 


Second Edition. 108. 6d. 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 168. 





TRANSLATIONS BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 


With an Introduction and Notes. 7s. 6d. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Second Edition. 9¢. 


CATULLUS. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 638. 6d. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Tale. 


Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 
78. 6d. 


NICCOLO MARINI; or, the Mystery Solved. 
A TALE OF NAPLES LIFE. 
2 vols. 168. 


THALATTA; or, the Great Commoner. 
A POLITICAL ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘CATARINA IN VENICE.’ 
98. 








LONDON: PARKER, SON & BOURN, 


WEST STRAND. 













y, August 29 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, 
| A sae, eo o, Wellington. street, a2 = Sele, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScotLanp, Messrs, Bell & 


in said county; and published 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inguaxp, Mr. 
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